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Cuapter VII. 


THE DEVELOPED COUSINS. 


BN esse James Pennant had few intimate friends (Lady 
Wardlaw declared that these might be counted upon one 
finger of one hand, representing herself), he had a rather large 


number of acquaintances, whom he had of late years fallen into the 
habit of entertaining by relays during the season which offered 
some attraction to visitors in the form of sport. They now began 
to arrive, one after the other, until nearly all the spare bedrooms 
in a commodious house were occupied, and Cuckoo—duly coached 
by her future chaperon as to questions of precedence and also 
with regard to what it behoved her to do, say and avoid—had 
her work cut out to play the part of hostess, which to her father’s 
masculine simplicity seemed the easiest thing in the world. She 
did play it with complete success, and found all these ladies and 
gentlemen, with a very few exceptions, both friendly and amusing. 
A more interesting figure was about to step upon the stage 
temporarily held by a well-dressed, well-mannered chorus, and of 
course Miss Pennant realised that a certain degree of interest 
must, if only from the circumstance of his being her father’s heir- 
presumptive, attach to the coming jeune premier. 

It was by the above title that she mentally qualified, or 
stigmatised him, which betrayed a shade of unwarranted prejudice 
on her part against the most modest and unassuming of gilded 
youths. Gilded Fitzroy Pennant unquestionably was, though not 
what in these days is accounted heavily so. About a twelve- 
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month earlier he had come into possession of the moderate fortune 
left by his father—Mrs. Arthur Pennant having money of her 
own; he would eventually, bar improbable accidents, succeed to 
an estate which was being extremely well managed by his uncle ; 
he had now concluded his university career, and was upon the 
point of joining that brigade of Guards the younger officers of 
which, after all, represent adequately enough the fine fleur of 
British juvenility. When to this it is added that he was by 
common consent the handsomest undergraduate at Christ Church, 
besides being one of the most brilliant all-round athletes in 
England, no fair-minded person will deny that he had some right 
to give himeelf airs. Nor will he be refused the credit which 
was his due in that it had never occurred to him to do anything 
of the sort. 

He arrived one evening just before the dinner-hour—a smiling, 
fair-haired giant, moving with the ease and grace of one whose 
limbs are at all times under perfect control—and the little lady 
of the house, who received him, was almost obliged to stand on 
tiptoe in order to place her slim fingers within his big outstretched 
palm. 

“ Dear me!” was her welcoming ejaculation, “ you have grown!” 

“‘T’ve had the time,” he answered, laughing. Then, gazing 
down upon her, “I can’t return the compliment—if it is a 
compliment. But of course,” he added, after a moment’s con- 
sideration, “one wouldn’t wish you to grow.” 

Whether that was a compliment or not seemed to be at least 
equally open to doubt; but the young man’s manner implied that 
it had not been intended to be the reverse. 

“I suppose,” Cuckoo presently said, still surveying him 
critically, with her head a little on one side, “ you don’t remember 
saying good-bye to me, out in the garden there, ages and ages 
ago?” 

“T remember it as distinctly as possible,” he replied; and his 
questioner was maliciously delighted to notice that he was neither 
too old nor too self-satisfied to colour becomingly at the re- 
collection. 

“Oh, don’t be alarmed,” she begged; “I really don’t meditate 
doing it again. I was only wondering whether the ‘you,’ who 
aren’t at all the ‘you’ of those old days, had forgotten the queer 
little mortal who inhabited what was then my skin. I’ve got 
another skin now, you know; everybody's skin, I believe, is 
completely renewed in the course of seven years.” 

“And is there another mortal inside yours?” Fitzroy made 
bold to inquire. 
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“Isn’t that obvious? I meant it to be.” 

“ Well,” the young man declared, “I’m bound to say that I 
shouldn’t have thought so if you hadn't told me. You strike me 
as being an uncommonly good imitation of what you were, and 
I’m very glad of it.” 

“Ah !—well, I suppose you couldn’t be expected to discern the 
improvement at a glance. It will impress itself gradually upon 
you during dinner, if you happen to overhear my conversation 
with the venerable old creature who is to take me in. Which 
reminds me that the dressing-gong sounded a quarter of an 
hour ago. We shall keep them all waiting unless we look 
sharp.” 

It was not in Fitzroy’s power, when he took his place at the 
long dinner-table half an hour later, to catch what Cuckoo was 
saying to Lord Eastnor, the ex-foreign minister of a former Tory 
cabinet, who occupied the chair on her left; as beseemed his 
humble rank, he was seated too far away from distinguished 
guests for that. But he noticed that she was vivacious, loquacious, 
absolutely at her ease, and that her neighbour’s undivided attention 
was bestowed upon her. His own neighbour, a young lady who 
was no longer quite as young, nor perhaps quite as amiable, as 
she had been prior to half-a-dozen London seasons, followed the 
direction of his gaze, and remarked : 

“Oh, yes; you are quite right, your cousin is extraordinary. 
If she is like this before she is even out, what will she be next 
year, or the year after? And the most extraordinary thing of 
all about her is that nobody can help liking her. One doesn’t, as 
a rule, like people who are so awfully clever, do you think so?” 

“TI don’t know. I always liked Cuckoo, and she was always 
awfully clever,’ Fitzroy replied. 

“Really? Well, that is quite as it should be; for of course 
you know that she is your manifest destiny.” 

The young fellow showed his even white teeth, in a laugh 
which was entirely free from embarrassment or self-consciousness. 

“ Because of the property, you mean? But that sort of thing 
never comes off, and I don’t believe Uncle James has any such 
notion in his head. I should think, too, that Cuckoo might 
consider herself entitled to look a little higher.” 

On being questioned as to whether it was or was not the case 
that the girl would have a lot of money, and plied with other 
interrogations which struck him as savouring slightly of im- 
pertinence, he answered a little curtly that he really knew 
nothing at all about it, and changed the subject. He was in the 
happy position of being heart-whole; he had hitherto been too 
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constantly engaged upon the serious business of keeping himself 
in fit condition for athletic contests to devote his few leisure 
hours to the pastime of flirtation, and so far as he could judge, 
his cousin was not at all likely to disturb the accustomed serenity 
of his sleep and digestion. Still, the brief talk that he had had 
with her before dinner had stirred up in him a decided wish for a 
renewal of their old alliance, and he, therefore, said to himself 
that he did hope there was not going to be any confounded 
nonsense of the nature just alluded to. Because, if there was, 
both Cuckoo’s comfort and his own would be necessarily and 
fatally compromised. It occurred to him that he might perhaps 
as well say a word or two to his sisters. Giving them clearly to 
understand that he had neither hopes, expectations nor intentions 
would, he felt sure, be tantamount to rising there and then and 
making the same announcement in a loud tone of voice for the 
benefit of the assembled company. 

There was, however, no immediate need for summoning the 
garrulous Gwen and Ella to his assistance. He satisfied himself 
of that in the course of the evening, when occasion was given him 
to discover that his accomplished cousin asked for nothing better 
than the frank, unsentimental intimacy which he desired. He 
had the privilege of some intermittent conversation with her; he 
joined others in applauding the marvellous things that she con- 
trived to do with the piano (although, like his uncle, he was fain 
to confess that he did not know very much about music) ; finally, 
after the older ladies had gone upstairs to bed, he was able to 
admire her skill in an art about which he did know something— 
the playing of pool. 

“This borders upon the miraculous,” he remarked, after seeing 
her successfully clear the table. ‘One was more or less prepared 
for a female Rubinstein ; but one really didn’t quite expect to be 
potted by a female Roberts. May I venture to ask whether there 
is anything at all that you can’t do?” 

It will be seen from the above question that amongst her 
capabilities was that of setting a diffident and slightly appre- 
hensive young man completely at his ease. But she hastened to 
assure him that, although she had a superficial acquaintance with 
many arts and sciences, she was proficient only in a very few. 

“Father insisted upon my taking some lessons in billiards, 
just as he insisted upon my being taught to swim and fence and 
box. He said all that could do me no harm and might do me 
some good. But I am as certain as I am of my own existence 
that when you have seen me on a horse, you will have to turn 
your head aside to conceal your emotion. If you were what I 
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should like you to be, a species of good-natured elder brother, you 
would offer me a few days’ schooling.” 

He asked for nothing better (how clever it was of her to have 
divined that! he thought) than to be treated as a good-natured 
elder brother, and the schooling which she requested was entirely 
at her service. On the following day, which was a non-hunting 
day, he rode out with her and told her unhesitatingly and un- 
equivocally what her faults were. She had been badly taught in 
some respects, he said; still, there was no reason why she should 
not very soon learn to ride to hounds almost, if not quite, as well 
as Gwen and Ella—no reason, except a shift of the wind to the 
north-east, which brought a sharp frost and enabled the shooting 
men to have things all their own way. He himself was an 
excellent shot ; Cuckoo and the other ladies in the house paid 
their due tribute of applause to a prowess of which they were 
admiring witnesses ; and, had he been a conceited young man, he 
might have thought, as sundry well-wishers of his did, that his 
cousin’s hand was to be obtained by him at any moment for the 
asking. 

Was it in order to correct any such possible and unwarrantable 
assumption on his part that Cuckoo, after a day or two, began to 
neglect him in favour of certain of her father’s guests who were 
likewise young, marriageable, eligible, and very well able to lay 
rocketing pheasants low? Such, at all events, was the line of 
conduct which she was pleased to take up, and, to tell the truth, 
he did not much like it. He even went so far as to address a 
few words of private and kindly admonition to her. It was a 
pity, he said, to go in for flirting; no man who was worth 
twopence really liked a flirt. 

“ Are any of these men worth twopence ?” Cuckoo interrupted 
him by inquiring. “ Because, if they aren’t, of course it doesn’t 
matter; and if they are——” 

“ What if they are?” 

“ Well, then, I should hope, they would be neither rude enough 
nor stupid enough to call me a flirt for trying to amuse them. 
Isn’t it my duty to amuse them?” 

Fitzroy rather grudgingly supposed that it was. Only there 
were various ways of amusing people; some quite unobjection- 
able, others which—perhaps owing to his personal rudeness and 
stupidity—he should avoid, if he were in her place. 

“Such as, for instance?” she meekly asked. 

“Oh, you know! Sitting in corners with fellows and—and 
that sort of thing.” 

Cuckoo nodded gravely. 
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“T see; many thanks for warning me. If there are any corners 
in the Town Hall, where the hunt ball is to be held on 
Thursday, I will make a point of shying away from them. It is 
all the more important that I should behave nicely on that 
occasion, as Lady Wardlaw doubts very much whether I ought to 
appear even ata country ball before having been presented.” 

“ Are the rest of us going to appear ?” 

“Tam not sure about my father, who will make haste to catch 
an excusing cold in the head, if he possibly can. My poor father 
foresees that he will soon be compelled to attend balls in London, 
and he doesn’t want to be tormented before his time.” 

This dialogue took place in the drawingroom, shortly after 
five o'clock tea, and Lady Wardlaw, who chanced to be seated 
near the young people, overheard the last words spoken by one 
of them. 

“Your father,’ she remarked, “has given me carte blanche to 
represent him at the London balls. If he is anxious to shirk this 
provincial function, most likely it is because he has heard that 
the Rochdales are staying in the neighbourhood, and because one 
room won’t hold him and Lord Rochdale.” She beckoned to her 
cousin, and, when he approached, asked: “Isn’t it true that you 
would rather take to your bed with congestion of the lungs than 
meet Lord Rochdale at a ball, or anywhere else?” 

James smiled. 

“T don’t like the man, I confess,” he answered ; “I think him both 
incompetent and dangerous as Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and I have had to say as much publicly. Still, I daresay we can 
meet in private without flying at one another’s throats.” 

“JT can’t meet his wife without flying at hers,” Lady Wardlaw 
candidly avowed. “If the woman had any sort of right to give 
herself the insufferable airs that she does, one might make shift 
to put up with her; but, considering that she is an absolute 
nobody by birth, it is rather more than one’s philosophy can 
endure to be offered two fingers of her left hand and told how 
sorry she is that she can’t find room for everybody at her 
economical squashes.” 

A neighbouring lady chimed in with confirmatory remarks, and 
from the chorus of voices which presently arose it became evident 
that Lord and Lady Rochdale were not popular persons, They 
were, it appeared, very “smart” and notoriously half ruined ; 
they were much given to quartering themselves for indefinite 
periods upon well-to-do acquaintances; their chief mission in life 
—so Cuckoo’s sharp eyes and ears, which were ever open for the 
reception of fresh impressions, gathered—was to give offence 
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to everybody, including their entertainers, with whom they were 
brought in contact, and they fulfilled their mission by means of an 
aggressive and uncalled-for self-assertion. She was wondering 
why they should think it worth while to make so many enemies 
when she was made aware that they had at least one friend, in 
the person of Fitzroy, who raised the voice of mild expostulation 
to say: 

“Oh, come! they ain’t so bad as all that, you know. I rather 
like the old woman myself; her bark is a good deal worse than 
her bite.” 

“ Perhaps,” observed Lady Wardlaw, “she hasn’t bitten you 
yet, young man. Why should she bite young men of moderate 
means and good expectations ?—or bark at them either? However, 
if you would like to find out what she can do in the way of 
snarling, you have only to speak of her to her face as you have 
just done behind her back. I doubt whether she will submit 
tamely to be called an old woman.” 

“ What,” Cuckoo afterwards took occasion to inquire of her 
cousin, “are Lady Rochdale’s daughters like ? ” 

“The married ones, do you mean ?” 

“No; the unmarried ones.” 

“Oh, well, there’s only one left—Lady Elizabeth. I don’t 
know much about her; but of course she is pretty; they’re all 
pretty.” 

The off-hand, careless tone in which Fitzroy made this announce- 
ment was perhaps a trifle overdone: at all events, he might have 
remembered that his sisters were sure to betray the circumstance 
of his being one of Lady Elizabeth Tufnell’s reputed admirers. 
But even if they did, why should he mind ?—seeing that he was 
not one of Cuckoo Pennant’s admirers, and was particularly anxious 
that no mistake should be made upon that point. For the rest, 
he respectfully admired more ladies than one, and hoped to retain 
— right of free admiration until he should be a good many years 
older. 

What was neither fair nor reasonable of him was that he should 
wish to curtail his cousin’s liberty in a similar direction, and it 
was owing to the adoption of this inadmissible attitude on his 
part, that Cuckoo’s first ball was made the occasion of something 
like a rupture of amicable relations between them. 

Cuckoo danced quite beautifully, and, as a natural consequence, 
she had more partners, or would-be partners, than there were 
dances on the programme. That was all right, Fitzroy said, and 
if somebody must needs be thrown over, no doubt it was better 
that a blood-relation should be treated in that way than a mere 
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acquaintance, who might be foolish enough to take offence. At 
the same time, he must take the liberty of repeating what he had 
said before, that it was rather a pity to start by showing marked 
preferences, and: by bolting undisguisedly from a man who, after 
all, had been allowed to write his name twice on your card. 
“Lots of girls do it, of course; only it isn’t generally considered 
very good form, you know.” 

Cuckoo’s answer was quite ready. “Considering that here we 
are, it is evident that I can’t have bolted from you, with or 
without disguise. I may have been wrong in supposing that the 
last dance, not this one, was ours; but as I have unfortunately 
lost my card, there’s no knowing whether the mistake was yours 
or mine. If it is a mistake to show marked preferences—but 
really I am not conscious of having shown any—you are hardly 
the proper person to say so, after dancing four times in succession 
with Lady Elizabeth Tufnell—who, by the way, is even prettier 
than you led me to expect. Won’t you go back to her now? 
She looks as if she rather wondered why you didn’t.” 

“TI would rather keep my engagement to you, thanks,” said 
Fitzroy. 

“But I am engaged to somebody else for this dance, you see, 
and somebody else is showing signs of impatience. Never mind! 
—I forgive you.” 

She moved away, on the arm of a young man who had been 
hovering near her during the above colloquy, and Fitzroy was 
fain to act as she had suggested. Lady Elizabeth Tufnell was 
unquestionably pretty, with her round babyish face, her china 
blue eyes and the artistically careless arrangement of her brown 
locks. Some people said that she was also very silly, very affected 
and very conceited; but the ill nature of some people knows no 
bounds. Fitzroy liked her so much that he was willing, for her 
sake, to discover amiable qualities even in her mother, a rough- 
tongued lady of fine physical proportions, whose cheeks were 
thickly powdered, and whose wig and eyebrows would not have 
deceived an infant. As for Lord Rochdale, nobody in the House 
of Lords, or the Colonial Office, or anywhere else, had ever 
credited that pompous, dull-witted, obstinate personage with 
amiability, and the cold in the head which his political opponent 
at Abbotswell had fulfilled prophecy by catching, seemed to stand 
in need of no explanation. James Pennant was habitually 
courteous to political opponents, while Lord Rochdale was 
habitually, and upon principle, the reverse. 

That, however, did not prevent his lordship from being the 
father of numerous charming daughters, with one of whom 
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Fitzroy spent the greater part of an evening which was 
subsequently pronounced by the Abbotswell party to have been 
particularly cheery and enjoyable. Driving homewards in the 
omnibus between three and four o’clock in the morning, he was 
privileged to hear how much Cuckoo, for one, had enjoyed it. 
But her remarks were not addressed to him, nor had he anything 
to say to her. Their conduct was so exactly that of a pair of 
lovers who have had a tiff that Lady Wardlaw in her dark corner 
had a sleepy laugh over it all to herself. Yet it was just because 
they were not lovers that they were somewhat seriously angry 
with one another. One of them had been lectured, the other had 
been snubbed, and each was aggrievedly aware that the sufficient 
excuse of jealousy was wanting. So they did not even exchange 
a civil good-night at the end of the long drive. 


Cuarpter VIII. 


HARRY CAREW, 


THERE was no covert-shooting the next day, none of the young 
men in the house feeling in trim for it; but after luncheon 
Fitzroy and his uncle strode out with their guns to get a little 
exercise and take what chance might send them in the way of 
ground game and hedgerow pheasants. These two, who had 
many qualities in common, liked and understood one another ; so 
they had a pleasant, quiet afternoon together, notwithstanding 
the bitter north-east wind, which was not, perhaps, quite the best 
thing in the world for a man with a cold in his head. It appeared, 
however, that Mr. Pennant’s cold was not a very bad one. 

“T felt bound to catch it by sitting for an hour in wet boots 
the other day,” he explained to his companion; “ but as soon as 
it had served its purpose I considered myself at liberty to employ 
remedies.” 


| “TI rather wish,” observed Fitzroy, after a pause, “that you 
| didn’t hate them so much.” 
{ 





There was no need for him to mention names, and James at 
once replied : “Oh, I don’t hate them, I would a little rather not 
meet them, that’s all. They are bad-mannered people.” 

“But not Lady Elizabeth,” pleaded the young man. “TI really 
don’t think anybody could call her bad-mannered. In fact, I was 

. in hopes that perhaps she and Cuckoo would make friends.” 

James glanced quickly at the speaker, perceiving immediately 

all that that simple assertion might be intended to imply. Of 
} course he would have been”glad if kind heaven had prompted his 
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nephew and his daughter to take a fancy to one another, and of 
conrse he was aware that the possibility of their doing so must 
have suggested itself to others besides Jane Wardlaw. But for 
no earthly consideration would he have brought any semblance of 

pressure to bear upon either of the parties principally concerned. 
' © Cuckoo,” he remarked, “ will never be in the Rochdales’ set ; 
we are neither rich enough nor fashionable enough for that. I 
don’t doubt, though, that the young lady’s manners are as 
charming as her face. You might make a worse choice, Fitz—if 
that is what you are thinking about.” 

Fitzroy hastened to protest that he was not thinking about 
anything of the sort, but he did not pursue the subject further. 
What he really wanted to say was that he had accepted an 
invitation to stay with the Rochdales, and that he hoped his 
uncle would not mind his leaving Abbotswell, on that account, a 
little earlier than had been arranged. The occasion, however, 
scarcely seemed propitious for making this announcement, and it 
was to his cousin that he imparted the news at a later hour. 

Cuckoo, much to his relief, had completely recovered her good 
humour when he approached her after dinner. She made no 
allusion to the episodes of the previous evening and apparently 
took it for granted that, if he had been a little cross then (as he 
certainly had been), he was so no longer. 

“Oh, yes; that will be rather jolly for you, won’t it?” said 
she, after he had, in a somewhat awkward and shamefaced manner, 
avowed his contemplated desertion. ‘Iam sorry you have to go 
so soon, because I looked forward to the end of the frost and a 
few more riding-lessons. Still, I daresay I may be able to lay 
my hand upon a substitute. All these men profess to be com- 
petent instructors.” 


“And perhaps,” Fitzroy ventured to suggest, “ you would let 
me come back later?” 

“Tf we are still here; but we are to go up to London, I believe, 
as soon as Parliament opens.” 

There was an interval of silence, at the end of which the 
young man blurted out abruptly: “I say, Cuckoo, I’m afraid you 
thought I was impertinent last night. I didn’t mean to be, you 
know; but—but, after all, you are my cousin, and—and it isn’t 
as if you had a mother.” 

Cuckoo laughed so heartily that the tears came into her eyes— 
and of course it could only have been excessive merriment that 
brought them there. 

“TI never heard of anything more touching than your wish to 
be a mother to me!” she exclaimed. “After that, one feels that 
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such a word as impertinence would be quite out of place—not 
that I thought you impertinent.” 

“‘T didn’t mean to be,” the young man repeated. 

“C'est compris. And I'll do my best to avoid sitting in corners 
after your maternal eye has ceased to keep watch over me. Can 
I say more?” 

If she had said less, he might have been better pleased—so 
difficult is it to give satisfaction to some people! But she was, 
at any rate, not affronted with him for having accepted the 
hospitality of her father’s political enemy; which, no doubt, 
showed a certain magnanimity on her part. He went away after 
a day or two, and if his departure was resented by anybody, it 
was neither by his mother, who was fully alive to the social 
advantages that were likely to accrue to him from an intimacy 
with the Rochdales, nor by Lady Wardlaw, who was convinced 
that she could make a much finer and less commonplace match 
for Cuckoo than that to which the girl seemed predestined by 
the circumstance that the Abbotswell estates were entailed. 

Lady Wardlaw herself soon quitted the scene of these pre- 
liminary operations. She was a popular person who always -had 
innumerable engagements, and she had now seen enough, so she 
assured James, to feel confident that there would be no sort of 
difficulty about establishing his daughter. 

“Tl present her at one of the late drawingrooms,” she said. 
“There is nothing to be gained by catching one’s death of cold 
on the way to the early ones, and we will take care that she has 
as much mild Lenten gaiety as is good for her, while you are 
busy fighting the Radicals in the House. Oh, don’t talk nonsense ! 
it stands to reason that she must and will marry somebody. 
Somebody nice, of course ; I only know nice people.” 

That assertion may have been a trifle over bold (for what can 
even the most exclusive lady know about the private characters 
of all her acquaintances ?) yet it was perhaps near enough to the 
truth for practical purposes; and James, when he took Cuckoo up 
to the house in Ennismore Gardens which he had hired for the 
season, was disposed to rely upon it. This move was made in 
the beginning of February, by which time Fitzroy, who had not 
reappeared at Abbotswell, had joined the battalion of Guards to 
which he had been gazetted. His cards were discovered, amongst 
many others, upon the hall table shortly after the father and 
daughter had entered upon possession of their temporary residence ; 
but when James suggested that he had better be asked to dinner, 
Cuckoo demurred. 

“T have found out,” said she, “that it bores you to have people 
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to dinner, and as I am still supposed to be in the chrysalis stage, 
why should either of us be bored? We can do all that is due 
from us in the entertaining way when we have been duly enter- 
tained. For the present, let us be domestically happy.” 

It may be that domestic felicity is not very easily attainable 
by a man immersed in public affairs; it may also be that James 
Pennant’s ideas of what constitutes domestic felicity differed 
radically from his daughter’s. The latter, anyhow, was forced 
ere long to the conclusion that she counted for remarkably little 
in her father’s scheme of existence. Either in consequence of 
that or of some other unacknowledged reason that she may have 
had for feeling restless and ill at ease, the solitude of London— 
which is such a very different thing from the solitude of the country 
—oppressed her, and she developed a longing-for amusement of 
some kind, or any kind, which good-natured Lady‘ Wardlaw, on 
her arrival in Berkeley Square, found quite natural and did her 
best to satisfy. 

This, as beseemed the season of the year and the tastes of the 
persons concerned, took for the most part the form of concerts, 
public and private. Sir William was enchanted by the appre- 
ciative comments of his young relative on such occasions, as 
wellas by the genuine successes which she herself more than once 
achieved. He declared that she had the soul of an artist and the 
imagination of a creative genius. Lady Wardlaw’s criticism 
showed more discrimination. 

“T don’t know so much about creating; but I observe that 
she is extraordinarily clever at imitating. One will have to be 
a little careful about the models that one sets before her, I 
suspect.” 

For the rest, this childless couple soon became warmly attached 
to the girl, whose affectionate nature responded the more readily 
because it had so little scope for expansion at home. She lived 
rather in Berkeley Square than in Ennismore Gardens, where, 
indeed, James was never to be seen between the hours of breakfast 
and dinner, nor always at the latter. A vigilant opposition had 
its hands very full just then; prominent politicians were apt to 
be detained at Westminster half the night through, and the wives 
and daughters of prominent politicians had perforce to dispense 
with their company. 

“ But all that is quite as it should be,” Lady Wardlaw told one 
of these, whose occasionally wistful expression of countenance she 
was clever enough to trace to its cause; “some men have no 
faculty for graceful idleness. Without that thrice-blessed House 
of Commons your father wouldn’t know what to do with himself, 
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and he wouldn’t know what to do with you either. So it is just | 
as well that William and I, who do know, should be upon the 
spot.” 

"ie gratefully acknowledged that it was. The thing to be 
done with her at that particular juncture was doubtless to amuse 
her, and for the accomplishment of this end her good friends in 
Berkeley Square were far better equipped than her father could 
pretend to be. Their spacious house was never empty; the 
guests, young and old, to whom she was introduced by them 
found her charming—as indeed they well might—and her powers 
of quick observation enabled her to derive a good deal of enter- 
tainment from the study of their several peculiarities. She was, 
as has been mentioned before, an excellent mimic; Sir William 
delighted in getting her to reproduce the accent and gait of 
certain amongst his wife’s intimates, which she did with marvellous 
exactitude. Lady Wardlaw laughed, but disapproved. 

“You will get yourself into trouble some day with this talent 
of yours, my dear girl,” she predicted. ‘“ Did you never hear of 
the monkey who aped his master’s shaving operations so 
successfully that he cut his own throat?” 

The allegorical parallel was not, perhaps, very likely to be 
borne out in the sense contemplated by Lady Wardlaw; for 
Cuckoo was too essentially sympathetic to be spiteful. Yet she 
was then, as’she always has been and always will be, in some danger 
of being led astray by that same fatal quality of sympathy, 
which prompted her instantly to detect and make the most liberal 
allowances for’everybody’s point of view. Tout comprendre, says 
the proverb, c'est tout pardonner, and it must be admitted that 
there are conditions of human sentiment and conduct which,'in the 
interest of public morality, are best not pardoned too readily. 
Harry Carew, for instance, as all the world knew, deserved 
neither pardon nor sympathy, though he was fond of claiming 
the latter, and it was rather a pity that he should have conceived 
the liking and admiration for Miss Pennant which he avowed, 
with his customary candour, on the occasion of their first meeting. 

“Oh, he is a deplorable miscreant,” Lady Wardlaw said, in 
answer to some questions that Cuckoo put respecting a man 
towards whom she had felt somewhat powerfully attracted. “In 
fact, if it were not that I have known him from his childhood, and 
that one doesn’t wish to show the cold shoulder to his poor little 
wife, I should have given up asking him to the house long ago.” 

“But what has he done ?” Cuckoo inquired. 

“TI couldn’t possibly tell you in language fit for your ears. 
Everything in the world that a decent husband—or even an 
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ordinarily indecent one—couldn’t have done! And the money is 
all hers too, which makes it worse. If she were to divorce him 
tomorrow, as she would be amply justified in doing, he would be 
a beggar, or something very like it.” 

“Tt is principally because she is so religious that he can’t 
manage to hit it off with her,” Cuckoo remarked. “He has no 
religion himself, and he is very sorry for it; he wishes he had. 
But of course it does not encourage him much to be shown every 
day how bitter and unforgiving some religious people can be.” 

“So he has told you already that he can’t hit it off with his 
wife, and that he has no religion, and that he wishes he had! I 
never knew Harry fail to open an acquaintance in that way— 
after preliminary compliments. He praised your playing, no 
doubt, and mentioned that it had affected him as nobody else’s 
playing had done in his recollection. Well, it is fortunate that 
he is old enough to be your father.” 

“ Thirty-five,” said Cuckoo. 

“Forty-three, if he is a day; I know his age as well as I do 
my own. It is because he has no heart and no conscience that he 
looks ten years younger than he really is; people of that sort 
never earn any honourable scars. You must have made rapid 
strides in the direction of familiarity with him to have reached 
the point of inquiring how many seasons he had weathered.” 

Cuckoo’s strides in the direction of familiarity with anybody 
and everybody were always apt to be rapid, and this handsome, 
easy-mannered gentleman, whom she met at dinner in Berkeley 
Square one evening, and who gave her the impression of being 
very much like an overgrown schoolboy, had shown every 
disposition to be familiarly treated. Bearing the worst of 
reputations, he nevertheless retained many friends of the highest 
respectability—friends who, like Lady Wardlaw, generally excused 
themselves upon the plea of their reluctance to make his ill-used 
wife suffer for his misdeeds, but who in truth probably kept a 
warm corner in their hearts for so amiable a rascal. 

“ Anyhow,” said Lady Wardlaw, when James subsequently 
requested information about “some people called Carew, with 
whom Cuckoo appears to have struck up a sudden intimacy,” and 
who had twice invited her to accompany them to the theatre, “it 
isn’t, to do him justice, his habit to lay siege to the affections of 
ingénues ; 80 I don’t think there is any need for alarm. After a 
fashion, he will make love to her, no doubt—he would make love 
after a fashion to his grandmother, or to an infant in arms—but 
his wife (who is a monster of jealousy, poor little wretch!) may 
be trusted to keep him within the limits of strict propriety 
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under his own roof. Added to which, Cuckoo is quite clever 
enough to see the joke of him.” 

Whether Mrs. Carew and Cuckoo deserved or not the confidence 
thus reposed in them, the former made frequent friendly overtures 
to which the latter willingly responded. Mrs. Carew was a faded, 
anxious-looking woman who had many grievances and liked to 
talk about them. In Cuckoo she found—as did also her husband 
—a patient and interested listener. If both parties to an 
unending matrimonial quarrel lacked reticence and dignity, both 
were refreshingly comprehensible, as well as entitled, apparently, 
to compassion. Moreover, Cuckoo was young enough to feel 
flattered at being let into the domestic secrets of her neighbours, 
Within a very short space of time, therefore, she became /’amie de 
la maison in Chesham Place, where the Carews dwelt; and if, of 
the two, she preferred the sinner to the saint, she did not differ in 
that respect from others who were perhaps better able to judge of 
their respective virtues and vices. 

“One can’t be thankful enough that Julia has taken such a 
fancy to you,” Harry Carew remarked. “As a rule, she honours 
everybody whom I like with so intense a hatred that, for the sake 
of peace and quietness, I have to try not to like a soul whom she 
knows.” 


“ By all accounts, you like a good many people whom she can’t 
know,” observed Cuckoo drily. 

“Oh, yes, I fully admit it; I admit everything that can be 
urged against my character—which is too poor a thing to be 
worth defending at this time of day. All the same, neither I nor 
the people about whom you seem to have been told are quite as 
black as we're painted.” 

“You would have to be black indeed, to be as black as that!” 

“TI suppose so. May the dazzling whiteness of Julia make 
some amends! I often wonder,” continued Mr. Carew in pensive 
accents, “ what on earth made me marry Julia.” 

“Hush!” whispered Cuckoo apprehensively ; “she’ll hear you.” 

For this dialogue took place in the stalls of a theatre, whither 
Miss Pennant had been conducted by her friends, and it did not 
seem certain that the fourth member of the small party, a young 
man who was seated beyond Mrs. Carew, was exerting himself as 
much as he ought to have been to engross her attention. She did 
not, however, appear to have caught a remark to which the answer 
was easy and obvious. Everybody, including poor Julia, knew 
perfectly well that her scapegrace of a husband had married her 
because she was possessed of an independent fortune. Even 
Cuckoo, prejudiced though she was in favour of the said 
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scapegrace, was aware of that discreditable fact, and to avoid the 
necessity of alluding to it, she turned her back upon her 
neighbour, scanning the boxes through her opera-glasses. 

From one of these a signal of recognition presently reached her. 
It was Fitzroy, towering magnificently behind two ladies, who 
bowed, smiled, waved his hand, and then proceeded to raise his 
eyebrows after a fashion which was probably meant to be 
significant. What the precise signification of that grimace might 
be Cuckoo did not feel bound to understand—although, as a 
matter of fact, she could guess. 

“Who is your friend?” Harry Carew inquired. “Oh, your 
young cousin, isn’t it? Happy young cousin!—what wouldn’t I 
give to be in his shoes! A good-looking guardsman, with as 
much money as he wants and more to follow, not to mention his 
being a first-rate all-round sportsman, and the best long-distance 
runner of his year—one can’t very well beat that, you know. Ah, 
Miss Cuckoo, why don’t you marry the poor boy, and rescue him 
from the clutches of old Lady Rochdale, whom he won’t find a 
pleasant mother-in-law, though she is smiling so sweetly at him 
just now?” 

“Tam afraid,” answered Cuckoo composedly, “that he doesn’t 
mean to give me the chance.” 

“You make me wish more than ever that I stood in the shoes 
which he isn’t worthy to wear!” 

Cuckoo made no rejoinder. The curtain had risen, and possibly 
what was taking place upon the stage interested her more than 
Harry Carew or Fitzroy Pennant had it in their power to do. 
The latter, however, contrived to say something rather interesting 
when the performance had come to an end, and when he forced 
his way through the retreating throng on the staircase to shake 
hands with his cousin. 

“ What are you doing with that fellow?” he asked, in a voice of 
unconcealed displeasure. ‘Does Uncle James really think that 
the Carews are the right sort of people to take you about?” 

“It seems so,” replied Cuckoo. “ What is the matter with them, 
please?” 

“There is nothing the matter with her that I know of; but 
Carew !—well, all I can say is that I should be very sorry to see 
him whispering into the ear of one of my sisters at a theatre.” 

Cuckoo laughed. The pictured peril to the homely Gwen and 
Ella did not strike her as particularly alarming. “I might as well 
say,” she returned, “that I should be sorry to see my brother, if I 
had one, whispering into the ear of Lady Rochdale—who, par 
parenthese, is beckoning frantically to you at this moment. You 
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will have to tell me some other time why you object so strongly to 
poor Mr. Carew. He doesn’t object at all to you; he has been 
paying you some very pretty compliments.” 

“J don’t want his compliments,” Fitzroy was rude enough to 
reply, “and I can tell you now in half-a-dozen words why I object 
to him. He is a thorough-paced blackguard.” 


Cuaprer IX, 


DOUBTFUL COMPANY. 


To call a man a thorough-paced blackguard is, no doubt, to employ 
very strong language; but the unfortunate fact is that Harry 
Carew’s apologists, if he had had any, must needs have admitted 
that they were in no position to resent such descriptions of him 
as might be given by the virtuously indignant. All that could 
be said for him, and all that ever was said for him, was that it 
was impossible to help liking the man; nobody had the temerity 
to assert that he deserved to be liked—nobody, that is, except 
Cuckoo, who was but vaguely acquainted with the episodes of his 
past career, and who, when her cousin found her at home on 
the ensuing afternoon, was quite in the mood to stand up as 
devil’s advocate against a young man so self-confident and so 
uncharitable towards others. 

“Ob, of course, if Uncle James doesn’t object, and if Lady 
Wardlaw doesn’t object, that’s final,” Fitzroy somewhat un- 
graciously owned. “I must say I should have thought that a 
fellow with a history like Carew’s—a fellow who has actually had 
to take his name off the books at his club, in order to avoid a 
threatened inquiry into certain turf scandals, not to mention 
Heaven knows how many scandals of another kind, in which he 
has been mixed up—I must say I should have thought that he 
would be upon their black list. But one lives and learns!” 

“T sincerely hope that when you have lived a little longer, 
Fitz,” returned Cuckoo, “ you will have learnt to be a little less 
unjust and ungenerous.” 

She proceeded to give him some of the reasons—they were not, 
to be sure, very convincing reasons—that she had for doubting 
whether he in the least understood the man whom he was pleased 
to denounce, and ended by asking him whether he really thought 
that association with Mr. Carew was likely to result in her being 
warned off Newmarket Heath. 

He really thought that it might have other results almost as 
discreditable ; but these were rather difficult to particularise, and 
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he was fain to repeat that if his uncle saw no objection to so 
undesirable an intimacy, it was not for him to lift up his voice in 
opposition to it. 

“ Only,” he remarked, “ you may as well be prepared for what 
is quite certain, that people will notice it and say disagreeable 
things about it. Lady Rochdale— ” 

“ Lady Rochdale,” interrupted Cuckoo, “is, of course, universally 
beloved and admired, and I don’t wonder at your attaching great 
importance to her opinion. But personally I happen to regard 
her as a malevolent, painted old hag—which accounts for my not 
caring a pin what she says or thinks. Her daughter, I suppose, 
disapproves of me as much as she does?” 

Fitzroy shook his head. 

“Lady Elizabeth,” he stoutly declared, “is as good and kind a 
girl as there is; she told me she would like to know you, and 
she has heard a lot about your playing and—and all that. 
Besides, Lady Rochdale never said she disapproved of you.” 
He added, after a momentary pause, “I shouldn’t have allowed 
her to say such a thing.” 

Cuckoo was at once mollified. 

“ Wouldn’t you?” she asked. ‘“ Well, then, we won’t quarrel 
over it, Fitz; I haven’t such a superfluity of friends that I can 
afford to lose either you or the Carews, and—after all, why should 
one wish one’s friends to be absolutely immaculate? Suppose we 
talk about something else—about Lady Elizabeth Tufnell, for 
instance, who, I am sure, looks immaculate enough for anything.” 

Perhaps Fitzroy was not very eager to talk about that young 
lady ; still, on being pressed, he felt in honour bound to give her 
unstinted praise. She was as amiable as she was pretty, she had 
many accomplishments—such as painting in water-colours and 
playing the banjo with remarkable skill—she had no “side” 
(“ Oh!” Cuckoo could not refrain from interjecting), and in short 
it was only necessary to know her in order to appreciate her. So 
he was dismissed finally with the assurance that it would give 
his cousin much pleasure to become better acquainted with this 
paragon. 

That several subsequent encounters and brief exchanges of 
civilities with the paragon led Cuckoo to conclude that Lady 
Elizabeth was silly, insipid and airified was scarcely wonderful ; 
for in truth her judgment was not greatly at fault in the matter, 
and women seldom see one another as men see them. Moreover, 
the Rochdales moved in such very exalted circles that a friend- 
ship between their daughter and Miss Pennant could only be the 
result of a species of condescension to which the latter had no 
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notion of submitting. The Carews suited her a great deal better, 
and with the Carews she became, accordingly, more and more 
closely allied. 

She was taken by them to various suburban race-meetings, 
which Mrs. Carew attended—not because racing had the faintest 
interest for her, but because she deemed it her duty to keep an 
eye, so far as might be possible, upon her volatile husband; and 
thus she acquired knowledge of a kind which may or may not be 
inherently worth possessing, but which is invariably deprecated 
by those who are without it. ‘To Cuckoo it was so impossible to 
like people without also liking the things which they liked that 
she soon assimilated something of Harry Carew’s passionate 
excitement over the result of a handicap. This, of course, was 
not diminished by the circumstance that Harry was obliging 
enough to back his fancy for a trifle on her behalf; but upon the 
subject of such transactions nothing was said to his wife, who 
held that all betting was essentially immoral. 

“Tf you only knew what it has cost us!” the poor woman 
sighed, when she was standing, one afternoon, in the paddock at 
Sandown, with the girl to whom she had fallen into the habit of 
confiding some of her woes. “The flat racing season is not quite 
so bad, because then, I believe, Harry does sometimes win a little ; 
but these wretched steeplechases and hurdle-races always seem to 
go the wrong way, owing, as he says, to some accident which 
nobody could have foreseen. As if anybody could ever foresee an 
accident! The whole thing ought to be forbidden. If lotteries 
are illegal, why shouldn’t betting be?” 

Cuckoo could not say ; but she sagely remarked that some men, 
if not all men, required amusement, and would insist upon having 
it, in one form or another. 

“Oh, if you mean that racing helps to keep Harry out of even 
worse mischief, perhaps you are right. But it is a terribly 
expensive remedy, and—after all, one never knows! It doesn’t 
keep him out of bad company, I am afraid.” 

She glanced obliquely at her husband, who was to be seen at 
that moment, strolling across the grass beside an over-dressed 
lady, unknown to Cuckoo. 

“Don’t you think,” she asked piteously, “that he might at 
least spare me these public exhibitions? I wish you would say 
something to him about it; you have much more influence over 
him than I have.” 

The compliment was not a particularly high one; for there 
were probably very few women who could not beast of more 
influence over Harry Carew than fell to his wife’s share. Still, 
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such as it was, it touched Cuckoo in her most vulnerable spot. 
She loved to count for something in the opinions and conduct 
of her neighbours; it flattered her to be appealed to—as she 
frequently was—for help by one or the other of these ill-matched 
persons; and when, half-an-hour later, Harry came to condole 
with her upon the loss of the two five-pound notes with 
which she had intrusted him, she duly made the requested 
remonstrance. 

“ Why do you do that sort of thing ?” she was now sufficiently 
intimate with him to ask. ‘“ You know it never fails to enrage 
her.” 

Harry, with a gesture which was habitual to him, pushed his 
hat on to the back of his head, stuck his hands in his pockets 
and made a rueful grimace. 

“Tf you will tell me,” he answered, “ what I can possibly do, 
short of distributing tracts by the wayside or accepting a com- 
mission in the Salvation Army, which isn’t pretty certain to 
enrage Julia, I shall feel deeply indebted to you. Surely it is 
permitted to talk for five minutes in the broad light of day to 
a woman with whom I have been acquainted almost all my life!” 

Cuckoo shook her head. 

“That depends! Anyhow, you might refuse yourself the 
privilege, rather than give offence.” 

“My dear Miss Pennant, why don’t you advise me to abolish 
myself at once? I’m one great, big offence, from the crown of 
my head to the sole of my foot, and I shall never be anything 
else. I assure you it wouldn’t be the slightest use to try.” 

He was given to speaking of himself in that way, and the air 
of blithe irresponsibility with which he did so was apt to produce 
the effect upon his hearer which it was doubtless intended to 
produce. 

Cuckoo laughed a little, and said: 

“T suppose you are incorrigible.” 

“ Absolutely, I’m afraid,” he replied, with undiminished cheer- 
fulness. 

But when he was begged, as a personal favour to Miss Pennant, 
to go and sit beside Julia just for five minutes, he at once 
complied. 

“Tf you put it like that, I'll do my best to stand on my head 
for five minutes,” he declared. 

In affirming, as she had done, that Harry Carew would make 
love, after a fashion, to his grandmother or to an infant in arms, 
Lady Wardlaw had been guilty of no great exaggeration. It came 
so naturally to him, in his relations with the opposite sex, to talk 
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to the one who chanced to be nearest at hand as though she, and 
she alone, might command him anything that he could scarcely 
be held answerable for the misconceptions which sometimes arose 
from that habit of his. But if Cuckoo did not understand his 
little ways, it was not for want of having been warned what 
they were, nor is there any reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
assurances which she had by this time more than once received 
from him, that he regarded her with an affection half-paternal, 
half-fraternal in its essence. Therefore she smiled and nodded, 
saying, “Be off, then!”—and it may be that the promptitude 
with which her orders were obeyed caused her to plume herself 
rather more than she was justified in doing upon her diplomatic 
skill. 

Those who have had occasion to study the species of diplomacy 
wherein women strive to excel, and generally do excel, must have 
been struck by the unvarying simplicity of its methods. Year 
after year and generation after generation the same old story is 
repeated over and over again. In politics, as upon the domestic 
hearth, feminine will or caprice—given certain conditions— 
triumph gaily over such trifling obstacles as argument, reason 
and common sense: in the absence of those conditions man 
remains invincible and the lady powerless. It was because her 
father’s character had no soft side—or, at all events, because she 
thought it had none—that Cuckoo was forced to acknowledge 
him her master; and this saddened her, not so much on account 
of her objection in the abstract to own a master, as by reason of 
her very natural desire to feel that she could occasionally coax or 
wheedle a concession out of him. The late Mrs, Pennant, had 
she lived long enough to admonish a younger generation, could 
have told her what a hopeless ambition that was. James, so far 
as in him lay, was just to everybody and substantially indulgent 
to those whom he loved; he had strong convictions respecting 
the measure of liberty to which every human creature is entitled 
—convictions to which he had given effect in Cuckoo's case by 
allowing her to go very much her own way, while he went his, 
and asking for no confidences, save such as she might see fit to 
repose in him. But the moment that you found yourself in 
opposition to his ideas of what was right and fitting, you might 
as well attempt to brush aside a brick wall with a walking-stick 
as essay cajolery with him. Once or twice Cuckoo had been 
signally worsted in such trials of respective strength. No hard 
words had been spoken on these occasions, nor had the surrender 
of her wishes been in itself a matter of great importance to her; 
yet she had been made to feel that she was a mere cypher, that 
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she counted for just as much or as little as a more powerful 
personality was pleased to permit; and that is what no daughter 
of Eve has ever liked to feel since the world began. 

Consequently, it was not without forebodings of probable 
failure that she made, after dinner one evening, a request which 
certainly sounded, upon the face of it, a trifle audacious. 

“Father, would you mind my going to the Grand National 
with Mr. Carew? I want awfully to see the race!” 

“ You mean, of course, with Mr. and Mrs.-Carew?” said James 
interrogatively. 

But that, it appeared, was just what Cuckoo did not mean. 
To travel all the way to Liverpool and beck in one day was more 
than Mrs. Carew’s strength could be expected to stand; but she 
was willing, not to say anxious, that her younger and more robust 
friend should undertake this fatiguing expedition under her 
husband’s escort. 

“She thinks,” Cuckoo explained, “that he is quite old enough 
to rank as a chaperon, and she hoped you would agree.” 

“I am sorry to disappoint her and you,” James replied, “ but 
I can’t agree. What I have heard about this man Carew—and 
I have heard a good deal about him lately from Fitzroy and 
others—does not lead me to believe that he is in any way the 
equivalent of a matron. In fact, I meant to have said to you 
that I would rather you saw a little less of him for the future.” 

“ Fitzroy,” observed Cuckoo, the colour mounting into her 
cheeks, “is much too fond of meddling with what does not 
concern him.” 

“T shouldn’t have said so; he seems to me to be a very 
unassuming, unobtrusive young fellow. But, in any case, what 
you ask for is out of the question: I can’t allow it. Have you 
really become bitten with a love for the turf, Cuckoo, or is it 
only infection ?” 

Cuckoo answered that she really did love racing for its own 
sake. She had learned a little about it of late, and was beginning 
to understand what patience, science and art are needed to bring 
a horse fit to the post, and then ride him in such a manner as to 
get all that there is in him out of him. In all the world, she 
thought, there could be no pastime quite so exciting. 

“Well, yes,” her father admitted, “if you look at it in the 
right way, it is a fine sport. One has no right to decry the 
turf as an institution because most of the men who go racing 
hardly know a horse’s head from his tail, or because so many 
of them are thieves. Provided that you don’t bet, I haven't 
a word to say against your enjoying yourself on racecourses. 
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Only it would not do for you to be seen at Aintree, or anywhere 
else, with Mr. Carew and without a duenna.” He added presently, 
smiling, “.We will make a compromise. Like your friend Mrs. 
Carew, I really don’t feel equal to that double journey between 
sunrise and sunset; but I can manage, I believe, to absent 
myself from the Hcuse for a couple of nights, and I have never 
seen a Grand National run. May I offer my company as a 
humble substitute for that of the quite impossible sportsman ?” 

“But you would hate it; it would bore you to death!” objected 
Cuckoo. 

He declared—truthfully, too—that it would have no such 
effect. There was nothing that he desired more ardently than 
to be Cuckoo’s friend and comrade, and since there were few 
things that she desired more ardently than to become his, the 
difficulty of gratifying their respective ambitions should not, it 
may be thought, have been found insuperable. Unluckily, one 
of them was hampered by a profound self-distrust and a con- 
stitutional dread of thrusting himself where he was not wanted, 
while the other could overcome neither her fear of her father’s 
uncompromising rectitude (she had not the courage, for instance, 
to confess that she did occasionally bet), nor her conviction that 
he did not really care a straw for anything except the political 
warfare which he evidently deemed her incompetent to discuss. 

However, they started off on that pilgrimage to Liverpool 
together, and in the paddock Miss Cuckoo discovered that the 
right honourable gentleman did, after all, know something about 
a horse. Not very much, perhaps; still, enough to enable him 
to point out why the favourite, with 12 stone 3 lbs. on his back, 
was being asked to achieve more than could be reasonably 
expected of him. Now, Cuckoo, urged thereto by the confident 
representations of Harry Carew, had, some time previously, 
intrusted this magnificent animal with no less a sum than a 
hundred pounds at three to one—the best price then obtainable— 
and, after hearing what her father had to say, as well as what. 
the bookmakers were now vociferously offering, she began to 
wish with all her heart that she had not been such a goose. 
James made her a liberal allowance; but her expenditure since 
she had been in London had also been conducted upon a very 
liberal scale, and she had not a hundred pounds, nor anything 
like it, in the jewel-case which contained her assets. Worse 
than that, she had several unpaid bills, which she hoped to 
defray by the aid of what she had been assured was an absolute 
certainty. 


Harry Carew, who strolled up while she was disconsolately 
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meditating upon the uncertainty which besets all human and 
equine performances, raised her drooping spirits by the prompti- 
tude with which he declared that all was going to be well. The 
favourite simply couldn’t lose, he said, and his backers need not 
feel at all uneasy about the unfounded rumours which had sent 
him down a few points in the betting. 

“ For my own part, I haven’t hedged a shilling, and I shouldn’t 
advise——” 

Cuckoo was obliged to stop him by raising her finger to her 
lips and glancing meaningly at her father, who was talking to 
an acquaintance, and whose back chanced to be turned at the 
moment, 

She was a little ashamed of that tacit confession of duplicity ; 
but Harry, nodding slightly, seemed to take it quite as a matter 
of course. He resumed, in a louder tone of voice, for Mr. 
Pennant’s benefit : 

“You, who are only here for the fun of the thing, naturally 
want the best horse to win. Unrighteous gamblers, like me, 
can’t always afford to wish for that; but on this occasion, 
I do.” 

James, turning round to see who the unrighteous gambler 
might be, was at first rather frigid in his demeanour, although 
he made a point of saying how much indebted he felt to Mr. and 
Mrs. Carew for their kindness to his daughter; but Harry soon 
thawed him into cordiality. Nobody—not even the somewhat 
numerous persons who had good reason to regret having ever 
befriended that unscrupulous fellow—could hold out long against 
his invincible good humour, a good humour which suffered no 
apparent diminution when the favourite blundered on to his 
nose at the second fence, thereby disposing of his chances. ‘The 
horse, being a game one, was remounted and persevered with ; 
but he just failed, in the sequel, to secure a place; so that Harry, 
who had backed him “ both ways,” must have foreseen an ex- 
tremely disagreeable interview with the lady upon whom he 
depended for financial support at times of evil fortune. But his 
only remark was: 

“Dear me! what a pity! The weights were right enough, 
you see, and but for that unlucky mistake in the first few 
furlongs, I should have been three thousand to the good. Well, 
it’s the fortune of war!” 

Cuckoo did not find herself able to face calamity in so 
philosophic a spirit. 

“What am I to do?” she asked in an agitated whisper of her 
confederate, who, as soon as the chief event of the day had been 
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decided, announced that he was going back to London. “I am 
afraid I haven’t nearly enough money to pay what I owe.” 

“Oh! I'll settle; don’t worry about that,” he answered, re- 
assuringly. “Sorry my tip didn’t come off; but we must hope 
for better luck next time. Don’t say a word to your governor, 
whatever you do; one can see by the look of him that he would 
be capable of ordering you to eschew all race-meetings for the 
future.” 

“TI rather like your Harry Carew, do you know,” James subse- 
quently remarked. ‘‘ There is a devil-may-care pluck about men 
of his stamp which covers a multitude of sins. If he stood to win 
£3000, it is easy to calculate what he must have lost, and he 
made no ugly faces over it. At the same time, I must own that, 
if you were my son, instead of being my daughter, I should be a 
little afraid of him. Fortunately, there is no danger of his 
persuading you to back winners or losers.” 

“Oh, no!” agreed Cuckoo faintly. 

Her father suddenly brought a pair of piercing eyes to bear 
upon her. 

“ Have you ever backed a horse?” he inquired. 

And then, alas! she replied—being terrified—with a direct, 
uncompromising lie. She did not tell it nearly as well as she had 
told that first childish one, which had been forgiven, though 
perhaps not forgotten ; and James, after a pause, persisted :— 

“Upon your honour?” 

“Upon my honour,” she echoed, with the decision of despair. 

That satisfied her father, who turned a knife round in her heart 
by observing : 

“JT shouldn’t have been very much horrified if you had. It’s a 
bad habit and it doesn’t pay ; but nine people out of ten have to 
learn wisdom before they can resist the temptation to indulge in 
it. However, I am glad it hasn’t laid hold of you yet, and I trust 
you to let me know if it ever does.” 
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Richard Wall, 
A FORGOTTEN ADVENTURER. 


Wirx the exception of a few shadowy adventures there is no record 
of the life of Richard Wall until the year 1747. At this time he 
appeared in London, an elderly beau of fifty-three years of age, 
as secret agent for the Spanish Government. Unlike most secret 
agents, he bore himself in stately fashion, exacted the title of 
“ General,” and frequented the smartest society. His Government 
bore him out in his pretensions, and some time in the summer of 
1748 Don Ricardo Wall was transformed into the fully accredited 
Ambassador of Spain at the Court of St. James’. 

Wall was an Irishman, and was born in the year 1694. He 
left his native land to seek his fortune, and attached himself to 
the cause of Spain. He was present at the battle of Syracuse in 
the year 1718 as a volunteer in the Spanish fleet, fought a cam- 
paign or so on the mainland, and then disappeared. He was 
undoubtedly engaged in reconnaissances on the Spanish main— 
reconnaissances which had for their object the ousting of England 
from the Mosquito coast, and the extinction of her American trade. 
Active, intelligent and resourceful; he impressed the Spaniards 
with whom he dealt as being the precise opposite of themselves, 
having only one interest in common with them—the compassing 
of whatever damage might be wrought to England wherever 
Spain and England came in contact. 

Wall was a genial enemy, and covered the essential hardness 
and acquisitiveness of the Celt with equally characteristic high 
spirits and superficial good-nature. During his long military and 
quasi-military career he had ingratiated himself with a very large 
number of Spaniards of importance. He had produced the 
impression—the very right impression—that Spanish interests 
would never, in his hands, be subordinated to those of England. 
Consequently, when the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle hung fire, it 
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was to Wall that the Spanish Court turned for help. He spoke 
English, not only well but elegantly. To the end of his days he 
never learnt to spell; but that was, comparatively, of small con- 
sequence. He was a fluent scholar of French and Spanish, and 
his success as a man of the world, and real popularity in society, 
marked him out as the one person who could be relied upon to 
smooth over little awkwardnesses. 

His success was complete. Never had Spain a more popular 
ambassador at the Court of St. James’, rarely had she one who 
was more influential. Walpole even went so far as to call him a 
“kind of Gondomar.” But that was an exaggeration. Spain in 
the eighteenth century was by no means in a position to menace 
England, and George II. was a very different king from James I. 
It is certain, however, that Spanish interests were extremely well 
looked after by him: and he was positively mourned by society 
when he was recalled from his embassy to Madrid in the year 
1754. He was recalled on promotion: for he was to be made 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and his destined promotion 
was even loftier. For it was practically understood at the Court 
of Madrid that he was the only man who could help the King to 
get rid of Ensenada. 

The curious mental twist that would not allow Mr. Buckle to 
give honour to kings, even when it was plainly due, prevented him 
from doing justice to King Ferdinand of Spain, who was now in 
the twelfth year of his reign, and found himself an old man at 
forty-two. The comparative prosperity enjoyed by Spain at this 
epoch is ascribed by Mr. Buckle to the energy of the foreigners 
who found their way into the Spanish service: in particular to 
Richard Wall, to the Marquis Grimaldi, and to Squillace. 

It is undoubtedly a most remarkable fact that at this period 
there should be hardly any native Spanish talent discernible that 
rises above mediocrity. But if we inquire what the achievements 
of the foreigners in the service of Spain at this time amounted 
to, we find that Grimaldi’s talents were exclusively diplomatic, and 
were employed in securing the French alliance in preference to 
the English. Squillace was a fair second-rate financier, and the 
energy of Wall and Ensenada (when it was not concentrated on 
palace intrigue) resulted only in a number of more or less 
successful experiments in the direction of “ fostering ” agriculture, 
science and the fine arts. These experiments left the fortunes of 
Spain untouched, and the reviving prosperity of the country was 
due solely to the patriotic determination of the King not to be 
dragged into a European war on any conditions whatever. It 
cannot be said that Ferdinand did much to expedite the dispatch 
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of business, or to abolish bakhshish in the public service, or to 
purify the administration of justice. These things were beyond 
him: he took Spain as he found it, and recognised that the possi- 
bilities of reform were very limited. But one thing he, as King, 
could do for Spain, and he did it right well. 

Childless, superstitious, miserable, hag-ridden with constitu- 
tional melancholy as he was, his narrow faithful mind clang 
tenaciously to one resolye—‘I will not have war.” He was 
tempted like a veritable St. Anthony. Spain was supposed to 
hold the balance between France and England: while the family 
connections of Madrid with Vienna caused the Court of Austria to 
clamour continually for the Spanish alliance. In his noble resolve 
to maintain peace at all costs, Ferdinand did not receive the 
unanimous support either of his ministers or his court. Ensenada 
in particular had been so long the King’s servant that he now 
aspired to be his master. Ensenada was not a foreigner, but he 
was (what was as good for Mr. Buckle’s argument) a self-made 
man. The old nobility detested him, and the Queen was very 
jealous of his influence with her consort, The King would have 
found means to overcome her distaste if that had been the only 
objection to Ensenada. But his darling policy of peace was 
menaced by the leanings of the minister towards France, and an 
English war. He might have endured to be bullied a little longer 
if patience would have helped to secure peace ; but as the contrary 
was the case he resolved to disembarrass himself of Ensenada, and 
for that purpose he summoned Wall from the London embassy, 
since there appears to have been no one in Madrid who was man 
enough to face the powerful minister. 

Wall, then, having lived fifty-three years (thirty of which were 
passed in strenuous insignificance) suddenly became Spanish 
Ambassador at St. James’. His career in London lasted for seven 
years ; and at the ripe maturity of sixty he found himself Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and the chosen instrument of the Spanish 
sovereign for working the downfall of the Prime Minister 
Ensenada, 

The parties were well matched. On the one side were the 
Minister, the Eunuch, and the Confessor. The Minister’s direct 
authority was greatly enhanced by the adroit use that he had 
made of his term of office. The subordinates of every department 
of state were his nominees; so that his information was abundant 
and first hand. The Eunuch was a person whom Englishmen 
have some reason to remember—for his voice ruined Handel. 
Farinelli, a Neapolitan by birth, was endowed by nature with a 
voice of almost miraculous range and flexibility. Long before he 
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had lost the power of dazzling audiences by his amazing execution 
he set to work to make his singing as moving as it was astonishing. 
The result was that he became one of the greatest singers ever 
known to the operatic stage. He came to London. His first 
appearance threatened Handel’s supremacy; and a very few 
repetitions ruined it. Various sums are mentioned as having 
been acquired by him; but what is clear through all difficulties 
of statements in various coinages and the comparative credibility 
of narrators is this, that when Farinelli betook himself to Madrid, 
he went there (thanks to his own prudence) as an artist not only 
independent but wealthy. 

At Madrid he had an immediate success, as indeed befell him 
everywhere. But his public triumph paled before the effect that 
he produced at Court. Here it was the case of David and Saul 
over again. The deep-seated melancholy of the King vanished 
under the spell of Farinelli’s voice. The great artist could do 
daily, and with ease, what it was beyond the power of drugs, or 
sport, or study, or the absorption of public affairs, or the devotion 
of the Queen to effect. He became at once a double Court 
favourite; chosen by the King and followed by the Queen’s 
anxious gratitude, for Farinelli alone could give her miserable 
consort some happy hours. He was permanently attached to the 
Court, and was decorated with the order of St. John of Calatrava. 
He became a centre of influence which, on the whole, he exercised 
honestly. As Ensenada was in power when he arrived he followed 
in Ensenada’s wake, and so became one of the French party. 

The third member of the anti-English party was the King’s 
confessor. The Jesuit was a very formidable enemy; for he had 
the King’s ear during his many hours of devotion and pious misery. 
Farinelli occupied his rare moments of pleasure, and during the 
time devoted to public business Ensenada filled the entire stage of 
politics either personally or by his agents. So strongly entrenched 
was the man whom Wall was now called upon to drive from office. 

On Wall’s side was the King himself, who was tired of being 
bullied, and who was seriously apprehensive lest Ensenada should 
end by dragging him into war with England. The Queen was on 
the same side out of jealousy; and both King and Queen engaged 
the interests of Benjamin Keene by representing the struggle as 
an English intrigue. Keene was British Ambassador at Madrid, 
and received the Bath as a reward for his efforts. But though 
the downfall of Ensenada was hailed, with some justice, as a 
triumph of English diplomacy, yet (as we shall see in the sequel) 
the King had no intention of allowing himself to become bound to 
England any more than to France. 
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On Wall’s side also were the Count of Valparaiso (the Queen’s 
equerry) and the Duke of Huascar and Alva (Lord Chamberlain). 
Both these nobles were sturdy enemies of Ensenada, but neither 
of them cared to enter the lists against him. It was in conse- 
quence of their refusal to accept the portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
on the death of Carvajal (on the 8th April, 1754), that the post 
was offered to Wall. He reached Madrid on the 17th May, 1754, 
and the tussle with Ensenada began at once. 

Palace intrigues have a striking family resemblance one to 
another, and incidents that appear vastly important while so 
much depends upon them are but tedious reading after the lapse 
of a century anda half. It will suffice to say that Ensenada fell 
on the night of the 20th July, 1754, scarce two months after the 
arrival of his destined successor. 

It was Wall himself who in person arrested him, and arranged 
his dismissal from Madrid. His vast private property was im- 
mediately inventoried with the view of confiscating it; but this 
harsh measure was abandoned, at the instance and intercession of 
Farinelli; so that the fallen minister was enabled to lead a life 
of magnificent ease. His only ground of complaint was the loss of 
power ; for, while in office, he had concentrated in his own hands 
the Finances, War, Marine, and the Indies. In distributing 
these offices Wall played a fine part. He reserved for himself 
nothing but the comparatively unremunerative portfolio of Prime 
Minister in addition to that of Foreign Affairs. The Finances 
were at first entrusted to the Count of Valparaiso. Sebastian de 
Eslava, an old and very stubborn soldier, who had defended 
Cartagena, became Minister of War. Julian de Ariaga took the 
portfolio of Marine and the Indies. The latter of these posts was 
very lucrative. It was fully expected that the Prime Minister 
would have kept it in his own hands. Nobody would have been 
affronted or surprised if he had done so. But Wall was determined 
to prove his disinterestedness, and from the outset he chose this 
very patent and impressive manner of demonstrating it. There 
were, further, no revengeful dismissals of officials in the provinces 
or in the lower ranks of the administration in the capital; and 
this was a piece of generosity which became the source of most of 
Wall’s later difficulties. It was understood that Ariaga was to 
act, in the office to the Indies, at Wall’s orders; so that the 
Prime Minister was practically Secretary of State for the Indies, 
as well as for Foreign Affairs. 

He had now gone far towards justifying the motto, “ Aut Cesar, 
aut nullus,” which he had adopted in London, to the extreme and 
not unnatural disgust of Lord Bath. “He is an impudent fellow,” 
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he said to Horace Walpole, “and ought to have taken for his 
motto, ‘Murus aheneus’—Wall the Brazen.” In London, Wall 
was much petted by the ladies, and in fact laid himself out to be 
a ladies’ man, and was proportionately detested by the men. 
And yet he had actually justified his arrogant motto, so far as 
might be, for a subject. In those days there were but four great 
Powers—the Emperor, Spain, France and England; and Spain 
was most eagerly and assiduously courted by the other three. 
But the great position of Prime Minister of such a state was but 
the beginning of Wall’s authority. The Spanish Empire had not 
yet broken up; in fact, there was not a murmur of dissension. 
Throughout Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, Chili, Bolivia and 
Peru, Ecuador, Columbia and Venezuela, through Costa Rica and 
Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua and Guatemala, through the still 
mighty (and in those days yet mightier) dominions of Mexico, the 
“Yo el Rey” of Ferdinand was absolute; and Ferdinand spoke 
not, but through Wall. Not even then was the long tale of 
Spain’s possessions ended; there remained the Spanish West 
Indies and the Spanish South Seas. Wall might have been 
excused for losing his head in so great a position; but he did not, 
partly because (if more adroit than forcible) he really was a 
great man, partly because there were chastening and restraining 
influences at work that rapidly made themselves felt. 

Wall was Prime Minister of Spain for nearly nine years, from 
1754 to 1763, and under two kings, Ferdinand and Charles. 
During these nine years he did nothing; if he made no mistakes 
he at any rate made nothing else. It was due to his own 
sagacity that he made no mistakes; it was the temper of the 
Spaniards that prevented him from doing any good work. The 
Portuguese will, at any rate, follow a leader; but the Spaniard 
will neither move of his own motion, nor allow another to lead 
still less to drive him. The Duke of Alva, for example, declined 
the post of Foreign Secretary at a crisis of great national im- 
portance, on the ground of his indolence. Nor was he at all 
reluctant to assign that reason for his refusal when the Queen 
pressed the portfolio on him. In a less magnificent grandee than 
the Duke of Alva, one would take the liberty of calling this 
a piece of outrageous disrespect. At any rate, one would expect 
that a man confessedly incompetent would rest content with 
taking the orders of his official superior. On the contrary, he 
continued to expect the fullest measure of deference from Wall. 

The Prime Minister was soon given to understand by others 
much less highly placed than Alva, that he must not take him- 
self too seriously. Ariaga, who, in addition to the Ministry of 
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Marine, enjoyed the vast emoluments of the Indies office, and who 
in taking over these pests, was given clearly to understand that 
he was only Wall’s clerk—-Ariaga at once began to give orders on 
his own initiative. Eslava, the Minister of War, followed suit. 
It was useless to complain to the King; for to the fixed idea that 
he would have no war, Ferdinand had now added a second idea, 
equally fixed; he would not have another Ensenada. Herein 
became apparent the limitations of his intelligence, for he did 
not perceive the difference between the man who had accumu- 
lated an enormous private fortune in the public service, and the 
man who ostentatiously commenced his term of office by choosing 
the posts that were hardest worked, and least well paid The 
net result was that Spain, during nine years, had, for once, a 
Prime Minister of the highest capacity—active, original, and 
above all, honest—and she took good care to shackle him hand 
and foot. 

Why so considerable a man should have consented to occupy 
such a position, is not hard to see. Wall was a very vain man, 
and delighted in the pomp and glitter of courts. When all was 
said and done he nevertheless remained Prime Minister of what 
was still to external appearance the greatest state in the world, 
and he enjoyed the position. Moreover, he was genuinely attached 
to the King and Queen. So he shrugged his shoulders at his help- 
lessness and remained Prime Minister. 

The following is the note in which he announced to Keene 
the arrest of Ensenada, and the commencement of his own period 
of office :— 


“The thing is done, my dear Keene, by the grace of God, the King 
Queen and my brave Duke; and even you wil read this scrape, the mogol 
will bee five or six leagues of going to Granad. This newse will not dis- 
please our friends in Ingland. Yours dear Keene for ever, 


“ Dik.” 
“ At twelve a clok Saturday nigth,” 


Here we see, grotesquely revealed, another source of Wall’s 
helplessness; he could not write a letter. So he was the more 
dependent on his secretary, a stout Ensenadist whom (with grand 
disdain) he had refrained from dismissing when he took over the 
Premiership. 

The creaking machinery of the Spanish government had moved 
a little under the impulse of Ensenada’s will; but it had moved 
in the direction of France. Now that Wall was Premier, the 
huge mass came toa standstill; vast, inert, deadlocked, it could 
cause no uneasiness to the anxious King. A rude assault on the 
monarch’s peace was soon made by the Duc Duras, the French 
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Ambassador. The eternal bickering between France and Eng- 
land had broken out into an informal war; and Duras was 
charged to engage the sympathies of Spain for the French cause. 
He appealed fervidly to the Bourbonism of Ferdinand; but 
Ferdinand had been fencing with appeals of this kind for a 
good many years past, and he disposed of Duras without much 
difficulty. The Ambassador sought to enlist Farinelli, but 
Farinelli was very comfortable as he was, and grateful that he 
had not been involved in the fall of Ensenada. Moreover, he had 
a kindly feeling for England as the land where he had made his 
fortune, and his languid sympathies went rather to Wall than to 
Duras. In despair, the Duke set the Duchess on to gain the good 
word of the Queen for France. But the Queen said that these 
high matters were best left to the men, and that “we women” 
would do well not to meddle in them. The interview disclosed 
a miraculous gift of composure on the part of the Queen, for it 
was notorious that she was the most influential personage in the 
kingdom ; and that there were no matters either so high or so 
lowly that the Queen did not interfere in them. However, she 
had no intention of interfering on this occasion, so she took refuge 
in her privilege as a woman. 

Baffled three times, and in three different directions, the Duke 
returned to the charge with the King, and tried menaces. This 
time he aroused the Bourbonism of the King with a vengeance. 
Ferdinand turned on the Ambassador, and dismissed him on the 
spot. This impetuous resolve was modified at the instance of 
Wall, who thought the process too summary for the interests of 
Spain. But Duras must have felt that he had ruined himself as 
an intermediary. It is the more to his credit that he should have 
made yet one more attempt to draw Spain into the quarrel by 
proposing that Spain should mediate between France and 
Eogland. But Ferdinand coldly declined, without assigning 
reasons, and, in the meantime, demanded the recall of Duras, who 
left Madrid in October, 1754. In the same month, the King’s 
confessor, Father Ravago, was dismissed. 

One cannot but admire the Elizabethan tenacity of Ferdinand. 
Beleaguered on all sides by appeals, the strongest that could be 
made to him, surrounded by intrigues, burdened with mental and 
physical trials, he yet preserved enough of strength and courage 
to disconcert his enemies, and baffle the intriguers. With war 
raging all over Europe, he contrived to keep Spain and Spanish 
dependencies in peace. It was well for him that, when the last 
and greatest trial of his reign came—that when the Seven Years’ 


War broke out—he could confide in a minister great enough to 
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comprehend the nobility of his master’s aim, and honestly 
determined to compass it. 

For Spain, the central fact of the Seven Years’ War was the 
alliance between France and Austria. Wall was of opinion that 
this alliance threatened the balance of power. The conclusion 
was obvious. The policy of Spain must be directed to neutral- 
ising the strength of so dangerous a combination. But he did 
not urge his policy on the King, for he knew that to Ferdinand’s 
mind the peace of Spain was the only consideration. Neverthe- 
less, as the sequel shows, the King would have gained much peace 
of mind if he had allowed Wall to bea real prime minister, and 
would, in addition, have raised the authority of Spain in the 
councils of Europe. 

The war went heavily against England. She lost Minorca ; 

and France, the proud captor of Port Mahon, showed how 
dearly she prized the Spanish alliance by immediately offering 
that stronghold to Spain. She added the offer of help to 
recover Gibraltar from England. But Ferdinand would not 
budge. 
Austria was next in the field. She made a pressing appeal to 
the King’s family feelings, and made it through Farinelli. But 
the King would have none of it. His aloofness from the struggle 
that engaged the attention of Europe angered his subjects. The 
minor officials—sworn Ensenadists all, and stout Bourbonists— 
took matters into their own hands. Shelter was granted to 
French privateers. English prizes were carried off, much to the 
King’s anger. Wall urged that an example ought to be made, in 
the interests of the peace of Spain, and that if the King would 
ward off English reprisals, he must dismiss Eslava. But 
Ferdinand, tenacious and shifty as Elizabeth, had kept the peace 
for many years by dint of doing nothing, and hoped to go on so 
to the end. He would not support Wall. As the minister had 
foreseen, Admiral Hawke very soon took matters into his own 
hands on the Spanish coast, and an unrecognised war broke out 
between Spain and England. The Spaniards, in return, began to 
press the old questions of the Mosquito coast, and the British 
settlements in the Bay of Honduras. In order to put an end to 
this situation, and to gain the Spanish alliance for England, 
Mr. Pitt now made the unconditional offer to surrender Gibraltar 
if Spain would take the side of England. 

In a highly rhetorical despatch to Sir Benjamin Keene, 
Mr. Pitt dwelt on the natural dislike of Spaniards to the “little, 
false, selfish interest of a lucrative, but dangerous and inglorious 
neutrality,” and urged that Minorca, being gone, “and with it 
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the Mediterranean,” the time had come for England to surrender 
Gibraltar, and enter into a cordial alliance with Spain. 

Thus Wall, who was ten years old when the news of Rooke’s 
glorious exploit reached England, lived to see the ambassador of 
his hated native land humbly seek for an audience, and ask 
permission to buy back the friendship of Spain at this tremendous 
price. But Wall was not elated. The eager young volunteer of 
1724, the keen and brilliant ambassador of thirty years later, had 
turned into a genial old cynic of sixty-three, whom Spanish pride 
and obstinacy had transformed into an indifferent and even 
sarcastic spectator of Spanish incompetence. Wall had, in days 
gone by, dealt England many a shrewd thrust. But he observed 
that no malice was borne him for his dangerous abilities. London 
society had carefully discriminated between Wall the renegade 
and Wall the beau. He had been generously welcomed for his 
wit and his personal charm, and he could not but be impressed by 
the memory of that welcome. He was much struck by Farinelli’s 
kindly feeling for the country that had treated him so generously. 
He had long been friends with Benjamin Keene, and he had 
concluded that the English were not such a detestable race 
after all. 

He had no longer any particular desire to harm them. As 
for the Spaniards, he had been their eager champion, and would 
now do his duty by them, but he was well aware by now that 
they were too jealous to allow him to carry through any measure 
of importance. The only Spaniard for whom he now seems 
to have felt any regard was the King; and although he could 
not be sure how Ferdinand would receive so extraordinary an 
offer, he felt tolerably certain that the peace policy of Spain 
would not be adandoned. 

Sir Benjamin Keene, stifling his rage and mortification at being 
made the bearer of so humiliating a message, waited on Wall 
and made the surprising offer to surrender Gibraltar as the 
price of the Spanish alliance. Wall drily observed that he was 
only a stranger in Spain (the Prime Minister of Spain found 
it safer to say this) but, so far as he was aware, Spanish 
feeling would be opposed to an English alliance. Spanish feeling 
was not consulted; King Ferdinand would not hear of the 
alliance, and thus was England saved from herself. 

On the 15th December, 1757, Sir Benjamin Keene died at his 
post, and was succeeded, as British Ambassador at Madrid, by the 
Earl of Bristol. The death of Wall’s old friend affected him 
greatly. He grew very anxious to be rid of the empty and 
burdensome responsibilities of his office; but the King took 
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comfort from his presence at Court, and pressed him to stay. 
It was well understood that, if he persisted in his resignation, 
there was no possibility of finding a Spaniard who could or 
would fill his place. His destined successor was Grimaldi, and 
this “foreigner,” formerly Spanish Ambassador at the Hague, 
was now Spanish Ambassador in Paris. If Wall retired the King 
would have to send for Grimaldi; but Grimaldi was an eager 
partisan of the French alliance, and his appointment as Prime 
Minister would have gravely prejudiced the King’s policy of peace. 
So Wall withdrew his application for leave to resign, and 
Ferdinand’s policy remained unaltered. We have now arrived 
at August, 1758. For two years Europe had been desolated by 
war. During that period unparalleled offers had been made to 
Spain to induce her to enter into the quarrel; and she was 
still at peace. In spite of the solicitations of Austria, in spite 
of the tempting bribes offered by France and England, in spite 
of the irregularities of the War Office, and the recalcitrance of 
provincial governors, Ferdinand had contrived to secure to his 
subjects, even somewhat against his own will, the blessings of a 
profound peace. The task would have been much easier to him 
if he could have persuaded himself to trust Wall. The dismissal 
of Eslava, for example, when Wall urged it, would have saved 
him very numerous and troublesome complications. But when 
all set-offs are allowed for, it was a noble course that Ferdinand 
pursued, and Wall loyally supported him in his policy. That 
policy threw extravagant burdens on the King, and was made 
unendurable to him by the death, on the 27th August, 1758, of 
the Queen. 

It was not work alone that was now an unbearable burden 
to the King; it was life itself. The last tie that bound him 
to this world was snapped; the last, the strongest, and tenderest 
influence that steadied that overwrought and saddened mind was 
now removed. Hardly a year of life—if life those lingering days 
can justly be called—now remained to Ferdinand of Spain. He 
shut himself up, and refused audience, even to Wall. Religion 
itself no longer consoled him. Sleepless, haggard, heart-broken, 
he wandered through his palace alone. Now and then his valets 
caught sight of a broken figure, shaken with sobs, unwashed, 
unshaven; a sad phantom that shifted from uneasy couch to 
uneasy chair waiting for death. This was the Majesty of Spain. 
The agony lasted for nearly a twelvemonth; and on the 
10th August, 1759, King Ferdinand was gathered to his fathers. 

In accordance with the complicated dynastic arrangements 
that controlled the succession to the crowns of Southern Europe, 
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the throne of Spain was now to be occupied by the King of the 
two Sicilies. Charles III., as the new king of Spain was called, 
was a complete contrast to his predecessor. He was a vigorous 
character, fond of affairs, capable and dexterous and possessed 
of an unbounded pride in his Bourbon blood and kingly rank. 

He held a court at Naples prior to his departure for Spain, 
and on this occasion he disposed of thrones and principalities 
in a truly imperial manner. His eldest son was set aside, as 
incapable of exercising the functions of royalty. His second son 
was created Prince of the Asturias with succession to the throne 
of Spain; the crown of Naples and Sicily was conferred on his 
third son Ferdinand, while he himself sailed away for his new 
kingdom amid the thunder of royal salutes, and with as much 
pomp and circumstance as the great occasion could be made 
to bear. He entered Madrid on the 9th December, 1759, and 
the Court was at once made to understand that its master had 
come. Farinelli was dismissed on the spot, and exiled from 
Spain. The influential position occupied by so lowly a person 
was a great offence to Charles’s pride. 

Less explicable is the recall of Ensenada from his banishment. 
The ex-minister returned to Court in high spirits, and confidently 
looked for office. Perhaps he anticipated the disgrace of Wall ; 
but if so, he was disappointed. Wall, somewhat to his own 
surprise, was retained as Prime Minister by the new King. The 
resignation of the Duke of Alva was accepted, and Valparaiso 
was dismissed from the Finances to make way for Squillace. The 
Duke of Alva’s post of Master of the Horse was conferred upon 
the Duke of Medina Cceli, a nobleman whose incomparable 
ignorance reassured everybody. For a moment Don Pedro Stuart, 
a grandson of Marshal Berwick, and great-grandson of King 
James II., threatened to become a personage of importance at the 
Spanish Court. But in the end the Court grouped itself round 
Wall and Ensenada. 

These two were not on speaking terms. Wall was quite 
prepared to be friendly, but Ensenada would neither speak to 
him nor shake hands with him. The reappearance of the fallen 
Minister at Court was supposed, however, to herald his restoration 
to office ; and Squillace, for one, was not pleased at the prospect. 
So he adhered to Wall; and Ariaga, still Minister of Marine, 
made the third in this triumvirate. It very soon became 
apparent that Ensenada had only been recalled for the purpose 
of showing that the King did not hold himself bound by the 
actions of his predecessor, and with the additional object of 
neutralising the influence of Wall. 
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King Charles understood Wall even less than King Ferdinand 
had done. He supposed him to be a grasping, intriguing 
adventurer. He gave him no credit for honesty of intention ; 
and having by the recall of Ensenada brought about a ministerial 
deadlock, he took the conduct of affairs, and especially foreign 
affairs, into his own hands. The direction in which those affairs 
would move, was determined by an incident that had taken place 
seventeen years earlier. 

On the 20th August, 1742, an English admiral had laid his 
watch on the table of the Neapolitan Minister of Home Affairs, 
and threatened to bombard Naples if he were not given a written 
assurance signed by the King that Naples would immediately 
suspend certain hostilities and enter on an agreement to main- 
tain a strict neutrality. There being no possibility of evasion, 
the King had given way, but had nursed a grudge against 
England ever since. When he mounted the throne of Spain 
he determined to seize the opportunity afforded by the war 
between France and England, and to feed fat this ancient 
grudge. 

Wall was not consulted. The treaty with France was con- 
cluded as a family matter, and by the direct communication of 
the King himself with Grimaldi (Spanish Ambassador in Paris) 
and Choiseul, the French Minister. The price offered by France 
was the former bid (rejected by King Ferdinand) of Minorca, 
together with help in the future to recover Gibraltar. Thus, 
light-heartedly, did Charles III. of Spain enter into an agree- 
ment that inevitably implied, sooner or later, a war with Eng- 
land. The risks appeared to him very slight. The traditional 
grandeur of Spain, and the wide extent of her dominions, inflamed 
his Bourbon pride; and the alliance with France appeared to 
make assurance doubly sure. As for England, barely a hundred 
years had passed away since the days when she was but a satrapy 
of France. She had now been at war with France for four or 
five years, and must be nearing exhaustion ; to deliver the coup 
de grace would be a fine part for Spain to play. There is no 
manner of doubt that the warlike temper displayed by the King 
made him highly popular in Spain, as the following extract from 


an address presented to him by his subjects demonstrates :— 


“ Now, Sire, is the time to exalt, under your glorious auspices, the fame 
of the nation, by humbling England, which madly aspires only to the 
ruin of all Europe. As she has nothing in view but commerce, that is a 
sordid gain, she reluctantly wages war against a warlike nation, which 
knows no baseness and feels only affection for its King and country. 
Money may be wanted at London as at Carthage; but virtue, constancy 
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and strength will never fail among us more than in ancient Rome. Your 
enemies, Sire, will destroy themselves by the violent efforts which they 
must make to defend themselves against us.” 


Wall was at the King’s elbow to advise him on this memorial, 
and if his advice had been asked he might have said: “Sire, your 
Majesty is misinformed. The English are not exhausted; it is 
when the war is well advanced that they are most dangerous. 
They need to make no violent efforts to defend themselves against 
Spain. If they make efforts it will only be to attack your 
Majesty’s Empire, which is wide indeed; but defended only by 
the Navy, and as to the Navy of Spain, let your Majesty ask 
Ariaga. Your Majesty is attacking a young giant that, Anteus- 
like, renews his strength with every contact with the earth. 
England is at once prolific and self-contained; every year brings 
forth an abundant harvest of men and of wheat, English wheat, 
the best in the world, and beef, English beef, the best in the 
world to nourish them withal. The fighting strength of England 
is thus perennial. Your Majesty has but one chance in ten of 
success ; it is this, that when it comes to negotiating peace, the 
English may easily be overreached in diplomacy.” That tenth 
chance it was that actually befell Spain, who emerged from the 
conflict defeated by sea and land, but gloriously triumphant in 
diplomacy. But how will a twentieth-century Wall advise his 
master ? 

To return to the progress of the Franco-Spanish negotiations. 

Under King Ferdinand the Prime Minister had enjoyed but 
little real authority. Under King Charles III. he was reduced to 
a mere post-office; the real Minister for Foreign Affairs being 
the King himself. King Charles took little pains to conceal the 
course of his diplomacy, and pushed on his naval preparations 
with even ostentatious publicity. At the same time the first hint 
of the ensuing alliance was given by the presentation through 
French agencies of some Spanish claims in relation to the disputes 
with England on the Spanish main. The Earl of Bristol was 
instructed to see Wall and inform him that England could listen 
to no Spanish claims presented through France. He was further 
instructed to ask for an explanation of the naval preparations 
that were being so energetically pushed forward by Spain. Wall, 
speaking the King’s instructions, replied that his master would 
not suffer dictation as to the alliances that he might please to 
contract and that he would give no explanation of his naval 
preparations. The immediate result of this interview was that 
the family compact was signed at Versailles. The parties to the 
compact had intended to keep it secret until, at the earliest, the 
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autumn silver fleet had reached Spain from the Indies. But 
the fact of its signature did not escape the lynx-eyed Pitt. He 
instantly summoned a cabinet council, pointed out the necessity 
of prompt action, and the very great advantages of declaring war 
in time to justify us in intercepting, if possible, the treasure fleet 
that was to furnish the sinews of war to our new enemies. 

The Prime Minister’s colleagues disagreed with him; he urged 
his views yet more vehemently, and the obstinacy of the Cabinet 
kept pace with Pitt’s vehemence. He menaced them, and they 
derided him; until, in a tempest of anger and disappointment, the 
great minister tendered his resignation, which was at once accepted 
by the King. 

This took place on the 5th October, 1761. A month later the 
silver fleet arrived in safety. On the 2nd November Lord Bristol 
called on Wall, and remonstrated with him on the growing harsh- 
ness of the language employed by Spain. He alluded to the 
family alliance which he politely spoke of as “the rumoured 
alliance,” and asked to be informed as to its terms “if it existed.” 
The Cabinet was certainly giving the “policy of conciliation” 
every chance. 

But the resignation of Pitt and the arrival of the silver fleet 
had stiffened the Spaniards’ backs wonderfully ; and Wall only 
vouchsafed an angry and declamatory reply to Lord Bristol. 
On the 6th and 8th December further interviews took place 
between Wall and Bristol ; and on the latter occasion the English 
Ambassador formulated this question in writing : “ Does the Court 
of Madrid intend to join the French, and to act hostilely against 
Great Britain, or to depart in any manner from its neutrality ? 
The refusal of a categorical answer will be considered as a declara- 
tion of war.” Two days after this Wall replied; and employing 
language quite unusual in diplomatic intercourse, he yet (without 
exactly sending Bristol his passports) gave the English Ambassador 
to understand that he might leave Madrid whenever he pleased. 
The handwriting was the handwriting of Wall, but the voice was 
the King’s. A fortnight later Fuentes delivered to Egremont a 
declaration of war, and issued an appeal to the British nation 
against Pitt; so that a recent diplomatic incident is not without 
precedent. Choiseul was made a Spanish grandee, and Portugal, 
our old and faithful ally, was soon hectored by Spain in a way that 
showed how keenly King Charles III. was enjoying the situation. 

As regards England, the difference between going to war when 
Mr. Pitt proposed to do so and going to war when the Cabinet 
had no alternative left them, amounted to twice the value of the 
autumn silver fleet in favour of Spain. Not that this effected 
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any considerable drag on the energies of England. The course 
of the war during the years 1759 and 1760 had assured to 
England the command of the sea, and a complete certainty of 
ultimate triumph. There was no panic at the sudden breach 
with Spain, and no “violent efforts” were necessary to enable 
us to defend ourselves against King Charles II]. On the 
contrary, we equipped in a very thorough and leisurely manner 
two offensive expeditions, the one directed against Cuba, the 
other against Manila, and both were completely successful. 
Cuba fell on the 12th of August, 1762, the Viceroy of Peru 
himself being taken prisoner, and Manila fell eight weeks 
later. 

From the printed accounts (discovered at Habana) of the course 
of the war we learn that the combined navies of France and 
Spain had engaged and utterly defeated the fleet of England ; 
that a powerful army had been landed, London occupied, the 
Pretender proclaimed King of England, and the Host carried in 
procession through the streets of the capital. This is a usefu) 
summary of the objects of Charles III. in declaring war; these 
are the results that he actually expected from the alliance with 
France. They were put forward in the form of a proclama- 
tion published at Marseilles “by authority.” Since the news 
of the defeat of the Armada reached Spain no such disappoint- 
ment had befallen her policy, as the contrast between the eager- 
ness with which the war had been forced on England, and the 
lamentable disaster that immediately befell the aggressors. 

But if the course of the war was inglorious the peace was a 
veritable triumph. Cuba was restored to Spain in exchange for 
some trifling posts on the mainland of North America, As to 
Manila, not only was its restoration exacted at the Treaty of 
Paris, but the bills that represented the Manila ransom were 
steadfastly repudiated by Spain, and England did not venture 
to resent the repudiation. Well may Spain have felt that 
Charles III. was the best Foreign Minister that she was 
likely to find. Rarely has a negotiator entered on his task with 
so little in his favour; still more rarely has so complete a 
triumph been evolved from so hopeless a defeat. Charles pushed 
home the maxim, “Toujours prendre, jamais rendre, et encore 
prétendre,” with the most unblushing effrontery; and when 
effrontery could no longer serve his turn, he brought up his 
last reserve—brazen dishonesty—with crushing effect. And all 
this time we are to remember that Spain was perfectly defence- 
less at sea, that her vast empire was prone to the English assault, 
and that England was supposed to be concluding a peace that 
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secured the results of one of the most glorious wars that she 
had ever waged. 

The Bourbonists, as the advocates of a spirited policy for Spain 
were called, were triumphant. The French Ambassador, as the 
“Family Ambassador,” went in to audience the first of the 
diplomatic corps; and the subsequent reception of the other 
ministers was hardly more than formal. The party of peace and 
peaceful development was nowhere. When we are at a loss to 
understand the younger Pitt’s oft-expressed anxiety to gain the 
alliance of Spain, we shall find the explanation if we go back 
a generation. In Pitt’s childhood the genius of Charles III. 
had raised his country’s renown so high that England was not 
a little afraid of her. The King had nursed his grudge against 
England for twenty years, and had now paid off a good part of 
his debt of hatred. By recalling Ensenada to Court, and playing 
him off against Wall, he kept the foreign policy of the kingdom 
in his own hands, and was able to conduct it undisturbed by 
either advice or intrigue. 

We can now appreciate some of the feelings with which Wall, 
for the second or third time, tendered his resignation. Since the 
King had so resolutely taken the conduct of foreign affairs into his 
own hands, Wall had become, more than ever, a mere post-office ; 
and he began to feel that he had been a mere post-office quite 
long enough. But the King was of a different mind. In: the 
humble capacity to which Charles had reduced the Prime Minister 
to serving, Wall was an ideal servant. Even with Ensenada he 
managed to keep on terms of something approaching acquaintance- 
ship; for he was an intimate friend of Losada, who was an intimate 
friend of Ensenada. Wall’s resignation was not accepted. But 
this time he determined to have his way. He was seventy years 
of age; but he was rather what we understand now-a-days, by a 
man seventy years of age, than the kind of person the eighteenth 
century understood by a septuagenarian. He was a brilliant 
guest, a cordial host; he still excelled in field sports; he had a 
fund of experience half a century deep, his spirits were still high, 
his enjoyment of life keen; and he was determined to enjoy what 
was left of it. He had recourse to a ruse: he feigned blindness. 
He appeared at Court with shades, or darkened glasses, and lost 
no opportunity of displaying his sore and reddened lids, artfully 
coloured by himself, to imitate disease. He assumed the scared 
and anxious manners of a man who is trying to whip up his 
failing powers. He carefully and artistically blundered; and 
soon men began to say, “ Wall is breaking up.” 

The King behaved very handsomely. Wall was granted an 
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ample pension, and was accorded the great distinction of a country 
residence near Granada which was actually a royal palace. 
His name does not appear in the lists of the Golden Fleece, so 
apparently he did not receive that order; but other decorations, 
as well as ample material consolations, were conferred upon him. 
His place was taken by Grimaldi (a Genoese), who was promoted 
to the Premiership from the Spanish Embassy at Paris. 

In the country Wall’s eyes recovered wonderfully. There was 
a good estate attached to the royal lodge where he resided, and 
he soon had some excellent preserves of small game, a model farm, 
and a pleasant country gentleman’s seat to take his leisure in. 
He divided his time between this charming retreat and “ Mirador,” 
a villa in the suburbs of Granada. At the latter residence his chief 
diversion was the superintendence of some appalling “ restora- 
tions” of the Alhambra; the fine arts were not Wall’s strong 
point. Once a year he betook himself to Madrid. He was always 
well received at Court, and he enjoyed, as of old, the pomp and the 
glitter of the capital. So, ageing gently and gradually, he 
brought to its close an active and happy life. He had borne 
disappointment with philosophy. He had put into practice the 
sage proverb of Spain, “Since we cannot have what we like, let us 
like what we have.” Had he been but granted, in his maturity, 
only a fraction of the power that his post was supposed to confer, 
he might have done much for Spain—if Spain would have allowed 
it. He actually succeeded in making himself—a penniless and 
unknown man—one of the first subjects in Europe, and in securing 
for his old age a dignified retirement. He passed away in the year 
1778, at the good age of eighty-four, leaving behind him a record 
that, for cheerfulness and courage, is at once a pleasure and a 
profit to contemplate. 











“As Bad as Cruth.” 
“This sounds as bad as truth.” 


Part I, 


A trxy clock struck 5 a.m. in the bedroom of a young girl. It was 
furnished with luxurious severity in the French style: the carpet 
was of delicate grey, the woodwork of rosewood, and the draperies 
pink. Mirrors covered the wall above the mantelpiece and toilet- 
table, and a crucifix and prie-dieu were beside the bed. There 
were no knick-knacks about, such as encumber the room of an 
English maiden, and the only photograph was in the bed. It was 
held in the hand of a girl, who gazed upon it with ineffable 
satisfaction, and it represented a man of rather commonplace 
appearance, middle-aged, thick-lipped, and with eyes very close 
together. The eyes of the girl were far apart, and she was 
twenty-one. She was a lazy young woman, and usually the last 
to join the family circle at breakfast ; she had never been known 
to awaken before she was called. And yet here she lay wide 
awake at 5 am. 

For this was her wedding day. 

“My wedding day! June 6th, my wedding day!” she 
whispered softly to herself. ‘Léon loves me! Léon loves me! 
And we shall be married to-day !” 

She was lovable, this girl, tenderly loved by her parents and 
by many a friend ; but those who cherished her most dearly had to 
allow that she was plain. Even her best points were below par. 
She had large dark eyes, but they were overshadowed by fierce 
shaggy brows; hair of extraordinary length and thickness, but so 
coarse and wiry as to be unpleasant to the touch. Her teeth 
were bad, and her complexion worse; her figure, however, was 
not amiss, and it was set off by the skill of the foremost modistes 
of the town. For she was rich, this ugly Jeanne, therefore she 
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knew she would be married. . Marriage was the goal of maiden- 
hood, and a suitable parti was a certainty for a girl with a 
suitable dot. She had often thought of the unknown husband 
awaiting her; she thought he was all in the day’s work, and she 
wondered, without much curiosity, whether he would be dark or 
fair, stout or slim. She hoped that she would have a nice little 
baby, for she loved children. And the baby would love her: 
there was ecstasy in that thought. 

But never, no, never, in her most sanguine mood, had she 
imagined a wooer who would want her for herself more than her 
money. Jeanne had not read any novels: young Belgian girls 
who are well brought up are not allowed to do so, and she had a 
vague idea that it was not quite correct for a man to love his 
wife. She knew that he loved—d’amour—his mistress, and that 
this amour cost him a good deal, and she was under the impression 
that a woman with self-respect had to content herself with 
respect from others unless she were beautiful; then, of course, 
men must love her. 

Sometimes, in a delicious day-dream, she imagined what her life 
might be if she were beautiful, and, like little Effie of the Swan’s 
Nest, she wove lovely romances in which she figured as heroine. 
The hero was always young and fair, a blue-eyed prig with a 
golden moustache and a taste for poetry. And it came to pass 
that one day she met a man neither young nor fair, with a heavy 
black moustache and no taste for poetry, who wooed and won her, 
and who loved her too! 

This was the astounding situation which Jeanne considered on 
her marriage morning, at 5 a.m. Léon loved her, there could be 
no doubt of that. 

For he told her so. He said that her hair was prodigious, and 
her eyes magnifiques, that her hands and feet were adorable, and 
her figure superb. That her beauty of mind atoned for any defect 
of feature (“of course he was thinking of my nose,” thought 
Jeanne), and that each day he grew more enraptured with the 
treasures of her heart. Fancy that! 

Jeanne was as devoid of conceit as of affectation, but she knew 
that she certainly possessed a good little heart. At school everyone 
had loved her, and since she came out it was understood by all 
her friends that evil speaking was an annoyance to her, and 
anything like scandal a pain. She loved to be the bearer of 
good news, and was always on the lookout for opportunities 
of showing kindness. She was simple in her tastes, although 
accustomed to luxury, but she often thought that it must be 
terrible to be poor, because then one could not help others, 


- 
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Little was known of the habits and disposition of Léon Dufour, 
although he belonged to one of the most respected families in the 
town. For the last fifteen years he had presided over the branch of 
his father’s business which was established in Paris, and the fact 
that it was in a flourishing condition told naturally in his favour. 
But in reality it was managed by Henri Brassin, a confidential 
clerk, whose services Léon had secured for his own interest rather 
than that of the firm, and at a heavy cost in bribes and indulgence. 

They were to live in Paris—could anything be more delightful ? 
And Jeanne was to choose her own house and furnish it according 
to her fancy. Her mind whirled through the list of joys 
awaiting her that very day: the flowers, the presents, the 
diamonds, her beautiful trousseau—and then veered back to the 
most blessed joy of all :— 

“Léon loves me! Léon loves me! And we shall be married 
to-day!” 


Part II, 


At last it was all over. Jeanne’s interminable toilet, the formal 
ceremony at the Hotel de Ville, and the florid service in the 
chapel ; the reception, and then another toilet ; the leave-takings 
—and the moment came when Jeanne had to bid her mother 
good-bye. A sudden panic seized her. She had never left 
her mother before. 

“ Mother—oh, mother darling, come with us to the station,” 
she whispered, and the loving mother came. They were only 
just in time; Léon hurried her into the carriage, which had 
been reserved, and as the train steamed slowly away Jeanne 
stood at the open window kissing her hand, and with clinging 
looks fixed on her mother until she could see her no more. Then 
she flung herself back into her corner and cried heartily. 

Presently she dried her eyes and looked up at Léon with a 
smile. He was looking at her, but he did not smile. He was 
examining her with a curious, critical expression, as though 
she were a stranger. 

“Why does Léon look so funny?” thought Jeanne. 

And then he spoke. 

“Good heavens! how ugly you are!” 

Jeanne laughed. She was accustomed to chaff from some 
boy cousins about her looks, and always ready to join in any 
joke at her own expense. 

“No one can say I’m hard to please about women! Célestine 
wasn’t much to look at, yet I adored her for six months, and 
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Berthe was a little fool; but I never knew till now how detest- 
able a woman can be when she’s ugly and a fool!” 

Jeanne began to feel quite puzzled. What was Léon talking 
about? She stretched out her little grey-gloved hand and 
touched him timidly. He flung her from him with an oath, and 
thundered out— 

“Can't you see that I loathe you? Do you think that I, 
or any man who wasn’t driven to such a cursed extremity, 
would have married you—you—but for your money? Do you 
think I shall like to see you pointed at in Paris as the beautiful 
wife of Léon Dufour? Do you think I could have held out 
another day of that infernal courtship ?” 

Jeanne’s wrist was hurting her where Léon had grasped it. 
She unbuttoned the glove, and looked at a mark she had never 
seen before. She was very cold. Had she a headache? she 
was not quite sure. Léon was talking still, but his voice now 
sounded small and far away. Her thoughts in the early morning 
came back into her mind—“ Léon loves me. . . .” 

“Tf you had even one good point I shouldn’t mind so much. 
What a skin! Hair like a horse’s, and eyes like a cow... .” 

(“ Léon loves me, Léon. . .”) 

“T think I must take the precaution of choosing your veils 
myself, madame. 


(“Léon 1.. .”) 
“Qh, thank heaven, here’s a station!” and M. Léon Dufour 
hastily got out, and into a smoking compartment. 
(“... And we shall be married to-day !”) 
* 


* * 


* * 

In after years, when Jeanne told the present writer the story 
of her wedding day, she said that she could recollect nothing 
more of the journey to Paris. She remembered the arrival at 
their hotel, but not at the terminus. They were received by a 
magnificent personage, who indicated the suite of apartments 
in readiness for the newly-wedded pair. Jeanne went into the 
sitting-room, Léon into his dressing-room, and after a short time 
the door was banged, and Jeanne heard him go out. She stood 
by the window, looking down with unseeing eyes into the street 
below. . . She started; someone was speaking. 

“Would madame wait for monsieur, or would madame prefer 
to be served alone? Madame was possibly hungry after her 
journey ?” 

She forced herself then to speak. “Good-bye” to her mother 
was the last word she had said. She would dine alone. 

“At what hour did madame desire to be served?” 
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Jeanne laughed. 
“T desire... yes, I deste to dine in half an hour.” 

The servant looked at her nervously, and left the room. 

It was along dinner of many courses, and as she played with 

the food on her plate she felt the man’s watchful gaze. It was 

clear that he thought her mind affected, and was afraid lest 

she might spring at him. Jeanne was well aware that her voice 

sounded queer. At last the dessert was on the table, and she 

was left alone. 

She took a sip of coffee, and suddenly the pent-up thought 
and feeling tore through her heart and brain. The cruel words 
hurled at her in the railway carriage had all been registered in 
characters of fire; she remembered every one. The man she 
loved had married her because he wanted her money, and herself 
he loathed. What was she to do? Jeanne was not a fool, 
though she was sometimes foolish. But she had led an unusually 
sheltered life—shielded from wrong and from evil in every form— 
and she had never read a novel. She knew nothing of life but 
what she had gleaned from the conversation of her mother’s 
visitors, and servants, and her school-fellows. This amounted 
to a little medley of worldly wisdom, and of facts seen not in 
the round, but from an isolated point of view. She knew what 
a mauvais sujet was. Madame Desligniéres had married one, 
poor thing, and she was very unhappy. And she concluded that 
by an unfortunate accident her own husband, Léon Dufour, 
must be a man of this class. It was no one’s fault. But what 
was she to do? 

She knew what she was not to do—she was not to tell her 
mother, or anyone, but bear her trouble alone. She wondered 
if she would live long... . 

She went out on the balcony, and again looked down at the 
street, with its lights and streams of people, the carriages 
passing swiftly by, the life and bustle; then she looked back 
into the dark room, so silent, so empty, so strange.... A 
brilliant café was opposite, and the tinkle of glasses, the hum 
of voices, rose to her ear. If she were to go down among those 
people someone might tell her what to do? But Jeanne had 
never been out alone in all her life. Now that she was madame 
she could do as she liked, but she was afraid.... She was very 
tired, and her head sank lower and lower till it rested against 
the balcony rail, and her eyes closed. ... 

It was hours later when Jeanne awoke with a start, dazed 
and chill. A heavy footstep stumbled on the stair, the door 
burst open, and Léon Dufour came in. He had been spending 
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a jolly evening with a party of friends, had enjoyed a good 
dinner, some turns at a café chantant, a little supper, and a 
steady succession of little glasses, varied by some large glasses 
of champagne. The result was unsteadiness and partial oblivion. 
He turned on the electric light, and at the same instant Jeanne 
rose to her feet, with her white face fronting his. He had 
forgotten her. And now as she stood there in her pretty light 
dress, with diamonds gleaming from her throat and ears, and 
great dark bewildered eyes, she looked so strange that for a 
moment he did not recognise her. Then a sort of shame mingled 
with returning memory, and he crossed the room. 

“ Allons, madame ma femme! Suns rancune, hein? and he 
took her in his arms. But Jeanne had fainted. 










Part III. 


Mapame Vavtier was not quite easy in her mind about her 
daughter’s marriage. She had seen something of Léon Dufour 
during his boyhood, for his parents were her neighbours at that 
time, and she knew that they had some trouble with the lad. 
However, he showed some aptitude for business, and after being 
some years in his father’s office he was entrusted with the 
management of the Paris house. From time to time reports 
came of Léon’s devotion to his business, and of growing prosperity ; 
year after year passed away, and until the death of M. Dafour, 
senior, Léon never revisited his home. It was a few days after 
the funeral that Jeanne met him for the first time, and within 
a week he came forward as her suitor. M. Vautier entirely 
approved of the alliance; his wife had no valid objection to urge 
against it, but her heart sank at the idea of the separation from 
her only child. And she disliked exceedingly the bustle conse- 
quent on such a short engagement. 

But now the thing was done. Madame Vautier returned from 
the station with a heavy heart, and already she began to look 
forward to the correspondence with Jeanne, and count the hours 
which must elapse before the arrival of her first letter. She knew 
exactly what Jeanne would have to say. That Léon was the best 
of husbands, and she the happiest of wives. That he gave her 
this, and brought her there, and said that, and looked thus, etc. 
But when the letter did come it was not quite what Madame 
Vautier expected. 

Jeanne found Paris very gay, the streets were so brilliantly 
lighted, and the cafés were crowded with people. The hair was 


worn quite high. She liked the hotel very much; she had a 
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charming salon on the second floor, with a balcony. The weather 
was fine. Her mother was to be sure to write every day to her 
“devoted Jeanne.” Léon was not mentioned at all! What did this 
mean? Surely he was not so absorbed in his business as to leave 
his wife alone the very day after the marriage? And nota word 
about the journey—one of the longest of the few journeys in 
Jeanne’s young life. Madame Vautier feared that the excitement 
and fatigue must have been too much for the poor child—she was 
anything but strong. But Jeanne’s letters were always rather 
childish; she did not express herself easily, and during her 
father’s absence he complained that she never told him any news. 
“ Her devoted Jeanne.” How odd that she did not sign her new 
name! She had scribbled it all over the blotter a day or two 
before the wedding. Monsieur Vautier thought that Jeanne had 
written in a hurry, and that there was no reason for uneasiness ; 
she was probably racing about all day, enjoying the pleasures of 
Paris, and the mother was not to be so fanciful. So the mother 
stifled her misgivings, and wrote a long letter, filled with the little 
familiar details that women love, and begging in return for 
particulars about everything concerning the dear bride. 

But the next letter told little more than the first. Yes, Jeanne 
was well, and Léon also: he was very busy. No, she had not 
been to the theatre—it was too warm. She liked better sitting 
at a café on the boulevards: that was very amusing. No, Léon 
had not admired her pink morning-gown: she thought the blue 
one suited her better. She was reading a book called ‘ Fleur-ange,’ 
it was very pretty. She liked reading. No, they had not yet 
begun to look for a house: Léon had not time. They had their 
rooms at the hotel for a month. No, she had had no visitors. 
The canary was dead. She hoped her mother would write every 
day to her “loving Jeanne.” 

Madame Vautier continued to write every day, but her queries 
were either evaded or ignored. Meanwhile, the weather became 
more and more oppressive; the heat that summer was tropical, 
and the newspapers reported a good deal of illness in Paris. 
Madame Vautier was alone, her husband having been obliged to 
go to Germany on business, and as the intervals between Jeanne’s 
letters became longer, the mother’s anxiety grew until she could 
bear it no longer. 

It was Midsummer Day—still, sultry, and strangely dark. A 
storm was impending, and from time to time a few great drops of 
rain splashed on the thirsty ground. In Madame Vautier’s little 
garden the languid roses hung their heads, and an extraordinary 
sense of oppression weighed on the spirits of all. 
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The postman passed; it was now nearly a week since any letter 
had come from Jeanne, and Madame Vautier suddenly resolved to 
go to her daughter, without announcing her visit. Darker and 
darker loomed the lowering sky as she feverishly made her 
preparations. “Quick, quick!” she said to the maid who assisted 
her. “No, Félicie, I must go to my child! She wants me—I 
feel it. I must go!” and she was about to leave the house when 
the storm burst. At the same instant, a telegraph messenger 
ran into the shelter of her door. “For Madame,” he said. She 
snatched the telegram, and read these words: 


“Come to me. Jeanne.” 


There was a flash of lightning—a crash as the heavy porte- 
cochere slammed in the faces of the affrighted servants—and 
their mistress was gone. 

* * * * x 

It was late that evening when Madame Vautier arrived in Paris. 
Jeanne was sitting, as usual, by the window when her mother 
entered, and an inarticulate cry of relief and love burst from 
both as they clung together. 

“ What is it, darling? Tell me—tell me!” 

“Léon is ill. He is dying, I think.” 

“ You think?” 

“Yes, the sister says so. It was an accident. He was knocked 
off his bicycle, and something went over his head.” 

“Ts he conscious ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Why are you not with him, my child?” 

Jeanne laughed—such a bitter little laugh! 

“Tam never with him.” 

“ You are never with your own husband ?” 

“No. He does not like me—I am too ugly. He told me so in 
the train, on our wedding day. I see him in the street when he 
goes out, and I hear him when he comes in. That is all.” 

Madame Vautier was trembling violently, but Jeanne was calm 
and still. 

“ And you have lived alone in this room during all this time ? ” 

“ Yes, alone with your letters.” 


A sense of fierce indignation thrilled through the mother’s 
heart. 


“ Where is he?” 


“In his room—you passed the door as you came in. Mine is 
over there,” 


Madame Vautier disengaged herself from the arms of Jeanne, 
2B2 
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and went to her son-in-law. He was lying in bed, the face and 
head so bound with bandages that not a feature was visible. A 
doctor was there, talking in a low voice to the nurse, and he rose 
at the entrance of the stranger. 

“Madame ?” 

“JT am the mother of Madame Dufour. I wish to speak 
to you.” 

With a glance at his patient, the doctor followed her into an 
adjoining room. 

“Ts Monsieur Dufour dying?” 

“Yes, It is a matter of only a few hours.” 

“That is well.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“T said, that cs well. Has he been unconscious ever since the 
accident ?” 

“ Absolutely. There is fracture of the skull, and other injuries ; 
it is a hopeless case.” 

“T shall not detain you then. You have told me what I hoped 
to hear. You will kindly let me know when all is over? Iam 
with my daughter.” 

The doctor bowed assent, and Madame Vautier went back to 
Jeanne. Hand in hand they sat together during the solemn hours 
of that midsummer night, and just as the dawn was breaking 
Léon Dufour died. 

There were none to mourn him. He had lived an evil life, 
encompassed by evil companions, and evil followed his footsteps, 
and dogged his deeds. And Jeanne? She dreamed no more of 
heroes, dark or fair. Her rude awakening to the realities of life 
roused qualities which otherwise might have lain dormant, and 
when, some years later, she stood alone in the world, there were 
many who looked for solace and support to the woman who was 
once the miserable wife of Léon Dufour. 

L. Rossi. 
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An Ambassador's Letter-Bag : 


BEING SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. J. H. FRERE. 


“My pEAR Mr. Frere,—‘ Old times are changed, old manners gone,’ 
and I cannot now write a single Letter without its incurring the charge 
of Postage, and though the amount charged on Letters from one part of 
England to the other is very trifling, the price of Letters going abroad or 
coming thence is not proportionately reduced. The diplomatic Corps are 
furious. One cannot get his snuff, another his Patent dentifrice. The 
attachés suffer, for their chiefs get into ill-humour; none profit, not even 
the Post Office, but the Messengers, who now travel like gentlemen indeed 
with nothing to carry but a Red Box and their Pipe. But Things—these 
momentous things—must change. Things at the worst must change, or 
else revert to what they were before. By degrees I suppose the good old 
Customs will revive. I hear among other inconveniences resulting from 
the new System there is the uncertainty of delivery, and the complaints 
to Government on that head have been so numerous that Government are 
about to establish Registries by means of which People on payment of a 
little extra money may have the satisfaction of trusting that their Letters 
will be delivered as they used to be.” 


The person to whom this lament was addressed by Mr. James 
Dandinel of the Foreign Office, in the year 1840, was the Right 
Honourable John Hookham Frere, then residing in Malta. The 
rising generation have almost forgotten the friend of Walter Scott 
and of Gabriele Rossetti, to whom Byron appealed on the question 
of publishing ‘Don Juan,’ and to whom Canning sent the MS. 
of ‘The Pilot that weathered the Storm’ for criticism and 
correction. Some of us, as we passed before the striking portrait 
by Hoppner at the Guelph Exhibition, had vague recollections 
cf ‘Frere’s Aristophanes’ or of ‘The Needy Knife-Grinder’ ; 
others may have dimly called to mind something about the 
“indefatigable folly” which Sir William Napier condemns in 
his ‘Peninsular War.’ But the man himself has passed out 
of notice as completely as if he had never been, though there 


are a few still living who can remember him in his latter years 
of voluntary exile. 
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John Hookham Frere was the eldest of the seven sons of 
John Frere of Roydon, M.P. for Norwich. When the father’s 
seat seemed in danger at one of the elections, he was advised 
to send his “ handsome sons” to canvass among the ladies of the 
city. All seven were men of note in their time, but John 
Hookham Frere gave early signs of extraordinary talent. The 
‘Metrical Version of an Ode on Athelstane’s Victory,’ written 
by him when at Eton, was the only poem known to Scott “ which 
if it had been produced as ancient, could not have been detected 
on internal evidence.” 

After taking his M.A. degree at Caius College, Cambridge, in 
1795, Frere entered the Foreign Office and became an M.P. In 
school days Canning and he had edited the Microcosm. They 
now united with Ellis to bring out the Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly 
Examiner, which ran successfully for eight months. In 1799 
Frere succeeded Canning as Under-Secretary of State in the 
Foreign Office, and in 1800 he was appointed Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Lisbon. 
Thence in 1802 he was transferred to Madrid, where he remained 
till September, 1804. 

The following letters, discovered in an old chest in the library 
at Roydon, afford curious glimpses of “the good old times” so 
much regretted by Mr. Bandinel, and may interest a generation 
whose morals have been hopelessly corrupted by the Reform Bill 
and the Penny Post. 

The first, dated “‘ Constantinople, Dec. 29, 1799,” is from Lord 
Elgin :— 

“ As to my Extraordinary Mission, it appears to have a good effect here. 
It gives a Superiority in a much greater degree than that difference of 
Rank would do at any court in Europe. And the pomp attending it, is by 
no means immaterial in these Climates. But the Expence of it is to me 
incredible. In preparations at London, and in necessary outlay since my 
arrival I have already spent near £8000 str., besides what I had to 
advance for my plate (above £2000) till the Government allowance shall 
become due. I have had an immense house to put in order, after above a 
hundred French prisoners had been long and successfully employed in 
destroying every part of it. And the private presents expected of me, on 
all occasions, is (sic) absolute ruin! As for what I have received in return, 
they consist in two old fur cloaks, such as are not infrequently exhibited 


to view in Monmouth St., a great profusion of fruit and sweetmeats, and 
« horse which proved to be lame and stone-blind.” 


To judge from a letter from Lady Glasgow to Lady Erroll, now 
at Roydon, Lord Elgin was afterwards more fortunate :— 


“Lord Elgin is going to be married to a Miss Oswald of Dunnikier, 
a very plain Girl of Eighteen. As she cannot either love, admire, or 
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esteem Lord Elgin, I suppose he has bribed her with all the valuable 
Jewels and Trinkets which were presented to his former Wife by the 
Grand Seignior, and which she, for the sake of security, had placed in her 
Banker’s care. His Lordship has most shabbily taken possession of them, 
saying that as they were given to the Countess of Elgin, they are of course 
his Property. He is finely abused for this mean trick, which indeed I 
think he deserves.” * 


Frere’s own expenses at Lisbon and at Madrid must have been 
heavy, and, to increase his difficulties, his salary was very 
irregularly paid. Broughton writes in August, 1802, from the 
Foreign Office: “I have now the satisfaction to inform you that 
Orders have been given for the Payment for Four Quarters of 
your arrears, up to the 15th Jan., 1802, which will be issued in 
the course of next week.” Again, in January, 1804, he writes: 
“There is not the smallest chance of any Issue at the Exchequer. 
This is the more distressing, as Mr. Addington promised that 
the Civil List should never again get into arrears.” 

Even in his youth, Frere’s indolence was incorrigible, and his 
preparations for departure took so long as to displease Lord 
Hawkesbury and to alarm Canning, who watched all his pro- 
ceedings with the loving anxiety of a brother. Fortunately for 
him, his first despatches were generally approved. Canning 
writes from the Pay Office, January 17th, 1801 :— 


“Your French note is so good as to have a full claim to the Qualifica- 
tion of Excellence which Hammond insists upon my refusing to you. It 
is very good indeed—somewhat too long, but that is no matter—and 
perhaps a little above its work, considering it is only about Portugal and 
addressed to nothing better than a Portuguee, and that the worst that it 
portends is a small degree of ruin and revolution to a government that 
does not seem very desirous of making exertions to avoid them—but that 
is all the better; and the generalities, if too good for Lisbon, tell very 
well here. Iam persuaded the King will like it . . . . One or two things 
only have I to find fault with in your despatches. Ist. You ought not to 
date them ‘Monday’ Jany. 5th—but ‘Lisbon’ Jany. 5th—or, if you insist 
on the supererogatory date of the day of the week, you must not omit the 
place. I added it in a hand as like the original as I could make it, before 
your despatches went to the King. 2ndly. Your conclusion ought not to 
run thus: ‘I have the honour to be, my Lord, with great truth, etc.,’ but 
‘I have the honour to be with great truth (or whatever it may be) my 
Lord, your Lordship’s.’ If you ask me why one of these is wrong and the 
other right, I cannot tell you. But so it is. Johnson said to somebody 
one day who asked such a question about some proposition apparently 
equally indifferent in its nature, ‘Sir, my name might originally have been 
Nicholson instead of Johnson—but it is Johnson, and if you call me 





* Lord Elgin’s first marriage had been dissolved by Act of Parliament 
in 1808. 
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Nicholson now, you call me wrong.’ 3rdly. You ought not to mix many 
distinct subjects in one despatch. It is the habit of office (you know), and 
besides it gives an air of business and detail to send Nos. 1 to 10 by the 
same conveyance, if you have points ten in number to state or discuss, 
especially if they are such as may be separately answered. For instance, 
you cram into your long despatch what you have to say about the 
preparation for Prince Augustus. This at all events should have been 
the subject for a separate despatch. It need not have been longer than 
the Paragraph as it now stands, with a ‘My Lord’ at the beginning, and 


‘My Lord, Your Lordship’s’ at the end. And depend upon it, the K. 
would have liked it hetter.” 


Canning then goes on to inquire about Frere’s secretary— 


“of whom I like the character that you give very well all except his not 
liking nonsense—or not understanding it, which last, however, is not 
quite so bad—he may have an excuse for such a fault in his education 
und may mend of it. Is he respectful to you? If so, he has great merit 
for discrimination. If not, there is no joke at all—and I have therefore 
been amused without reason at his want of respect to Boringdon, afterwards 
Lord Morley. B., you must know, told me that he did not much approve of 
him. ‘Why not?’ says I. ‘Frere tells me he is clever and agreeable 
and modest.’ ‘Modest?’ says B. ‘The rudest young gentleman I ever 
saw!’ ‘Why, what did he do?’ ‘Do? I don’t exactly know—but he 
was quite at his ease, and put his legs up upon the sofa.’ This was all 
the fact—but it was clear to me that the King and his palace had not 
imposed sufficiently—and I was prepared to give your young man some 
credit for his want of awe and astonishment. But if he does not come to 
understand nonsense there is no hope of him.” 


Both at Lisbon and at Madrid there must have been plenty of 
work for Frere and his secretary, to judge from the number of 
papers found at Roydon. Besides the official despatches, written 
on the stiffest paper and tied up with an extravagant quantity of 
red tape, that still repose in the old chest, a mass of documents 
poured in every day, large enough to distract any Minister's 
brain. Angry remonstrances from the captains of British vessels, 
who were, or thought themselves, aggrieved by the conduct of the 
authorities in some Spanish port; smooth and perfectly irrelevant 
replies from these same authorities, in one case with the pious 
conclusion, “committing you to the Divine protection,” which 
must have added oil to the flames; earnest petitions from English 
sailors taken prisoners by the French, who were heartily weary 
of “this sickly prison”; piteous entreaties from some émigré, 
“‘n’ayant pas de quoi subvenir aux frais qu’occasionne la naissance 
d’un enfant”; a dainty Dillet-douw from a lady of the Court, 
inviting Mr. Frere to make use of her coach; an indignant 
protest from “a citizen of London and Livery-man of the 
Vintners’ Company” who had received an order to mount guard 
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under pain of imprisonment; and through all the confusion 
would occasionally rise such a decided note as this :— 


“ Victory, July 24th, 1803, orF TouLon. 


“Srr,—Not having received any letters from Gibraltar since my sailing 
on June 4th, I have not had the honor of your Excellency’s answer to 
mine and Mr. Elliot’s letters of that date. I am sending some of our 
Ships to Barcelona for refreshments, and I will not allow myself to 
suppose that they can be refused to us, if they should be, your Excellency 
knows what course to pursue to obtain from Spain an exact neutrality, or 
she must take the consequences of a breach of it. French Privateers go 
in and out of her Ports, and look out from them on Merchant Vessels 
passing, and put to Sea from the Port after a Vessel, capture her and 
return to the Spanish Port. As an instance I relate a Bombard french 
privateer lay under the fort of the Island of Caprera near Majorca. She 
saw the Ant an English Brig belonging to North Yarmouth went to 
Sea captured her and returnd (sic) with her. A French Convoy put into 
Malaga, Iam sure the French Troops and vessel of War were supplied 
with everything they wanted. I only mention these instances of the 
conduct of Spain in case she should act differently by us. I send your 
Excellency an account of the only thing worth your Excellency’s knowing 
from him who has the Honor to Remain with the Greatest respect Your 
Most Obedient Humble Servant 


*“ NELSON and BRONTE.” 


Apparently his Excellency bestirred himself, or the authorities 
at Barcelona made no difficulty about supplying refreshments, for 
the next letter is much less formal in tone :— 


“ Victory, Sept. 13th, 1803. 


“ Dear Srr,—I should feel very much obliged if you could procure me 
the best edition of the Bible published in Spain. I have been told that 
with the notes it is finer than any hitherto publishd (sic). I trust to Your 
Excellency’s forgiveness of this trouble and I am, With Great Respect 
Your Excellency’s Most Obedient Servant 


“ NELSON and BRONTE.” 


During his absence from home Frere was kept well informed of 
passing events. His most regular correspondent was Canning, 
who sat down every Sunday on his return from church to give an 
account of all that had passed during the week. Some of these 
letters were lost on the way, and never reached him for whom 
they were intended ; but many remain, written for the most part 
between 1800 and 1804, when Canning was living in retirement 
at South Hill. Having purchased a house and farm, he had set 
to work to improve both, with very poor results as far as the 
latter was concerned. A man who reached middle life without 
knowing that tadpoles turned into frogs was not likely to be 
successful with agriculture. 
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“T am in the midst of my harvest; and of sundry calculations con- 
nected with it; by which I have the satisfaction of proving to myself that 
I shall lose about a 1001. (sic) a year annually by my farm (supposing It to 
prosper as It is now doing with every help of fine weather and high 
prices) in addition to the interest of the purchase money. This is a 
cheering result. But as Boo’s (Qy. Boringdon’s) Mama said of his loss by 
his two political Pamphlets, it is better than throwing away one’s money, 
as other idle young men do, in worse pursuits. And as I have never yet 
made by anything (except by two old diamond snuff-boxes which I sold, 
or got my friend Borrowes to sell for me to a Jew the week before I left 
Town for 3001.—Guineas I should say, I beg the Jew’s pardon)—I am the 
less at a loss how to bear my present prospect of success in farming.” 


Lady Malmesbury often wrote to Frere, giving him news of 
the London world. A letter dated May 27th, 1803, says :-— 


“The Public Conversation is now divided between the War and Lady 
Georgina Gordon’s marriage. She has at length secured a Duke of 
Bedford, and it is generally supposed the late Duke bequeathed her with 
her Estate to his Brother. The Duchess is returned from Paris, raving 
about Bonaparte, and talked such real high treason that if it would not 
give her too much Consequence, she ought to be sent to the Tower. She 
declares she wishes him success and that she wishes he may come and 
give us a good Lesson for being so Insolent as to go to War with him.” 


Among the names which most frequently appear in Lady 
Malmesbury’s letters is that of George Ellis, whose marriage to 
Miss Parker in November, 1801, was a nine days’ wonder to all 
his acquaintance. For some reason Lady Malmesbury dis- 
approved of the affair, and declared that the proposal came from 
the lady. The husband and wife settled down at Sunninghill 
(“with a Hatchment over the door and the motto Resurgam— 
Truths I assure you,” writes Canning), and in the following 


summer a visit from them obliged Canning to cut short his weekly 
letter to Frere :— 


“G. Ellis and his spouse being arrived to spend two days here, and 
being actually sitting in the room where I am writing, and poor Joan 
[Mrs. Canning] suffering under the duty of entertaining them. Not but 
I am very glad to see G. E—and I do not mind She G. E—but Shes in 
general do, I think—and Joan is of all Shes the shyest.” 


A year later Lady Malmesbury took great pleasure in informing 
Frere that— 


“George Ellis is buried at Sunning Hill with his sposa, writing books, 
and I fancy trying to forget the very foolish Act he did in marrying her. 
Old Sir Peter [Ellis’s father-in-law] is now entirely on his Hands, which 
must make him completely blest.” 


But the recluse was not unhappy. A letter among the Roydon 
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papers, dated December, 1805, shows him “ preparing for the 
reception of poor Lady Nelson,” and enjoying the volume of 
Campbell’s poems to which he had been a subscriber :— 


“T know the author a little. The first time I saw him he rather 
prepossessed me against him by his venomous abuse of Leyden, whom I 
like very much; but besides being one of the genus irritabile, he is poor, 
and discontented, and under such circumstances we must not expect much 


suavity of disposition towards a rival genius from any man; not even from 
a Scotchman.” * 


Ellis then goes on to beg Frere (who by this time had returned 
to England) to finish translating the Cid and to help him with 


his new book. Lady Malmesbury considered this to be labour 
thrown away :— 


“AsIam not so fond of MSS. and black letter as you are I do not 
understand G, Ellis’s penance in composing a Book which however I 
agree with you will set him up as an Antiquarian to all Eternity. I wish 
you would employ all your leisure in writing something. It is asin and 
a shame to hide your talents in a Napkin as you do—and so everybody 
says. Why not write a Poem and dedicate it to me as Sidney did his 
‘Arcadia’ to the Countess of Pembroke? One Countess is as good as 
another and a friend as good as a sister for a dedication, and I should 


have the advantage of going down to Posterity as somebody without any 
trouble to myself.” 


There is no date to the following letter, which must have been 
sent on to Frere by the person to whom it was addressed. The 
required article may have been a review of Lord Holland’s ‘ Lope 
de Vega,’ which was published in 1806. A modern editor would 
pronounce Jeffrey to have been a most enviable man :— 


“Dear DrumMonpd,—I have made two unsuccessful attempts to see 
you since my return to London, and as I set out for Scotland to-morrow 
afternoon I am afraid I have no chance of an audience this season. I 
wanted to take your commands for Scotland, and to have some spiritual 
conversation with you upon our immortal concerns—but I was particu- 
larly anxious to have ten minutes’ talk with you about the -eview—and by 
the bitterness of my groans and frowns to have given you a stronger 
impression of the extremity of my present distress than I can hope to do 
by writing. The next No. is to be published on the 18 of next month and 
I have not a single line of M.S. in my possession. Do think what you can 
do for me—and what you can get done. We agreed I think that it would 


* See Scott’s Journal, June 29th, 1826. “When I repeated Hohen- 
linden to Leyden, he said, ‘ Dash it, man; tell the fellow that I hate him; 
but, dash him, he bas written the finest verses that have been published 
these fifty years.’ I did mine errand as faithfully as one of Homer’s 
messengers, and had for answer, ‘Tell Leyden that I detest him, but I 
know the value of his critical approbation.’” 
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be best to have Lord Holland done by some one who understood 
Spanish. Harris has put it into my head that you might persuade your 
friend John Frere to undertake it. It would be extremely gratifying to 
me to have something of his in our journal—and I think this is easy and 
tempting. If you cannot get him to do it, you must do it yourself— 
keeping as clear of Christianity as you possibly can. I should like to 
have an article upon classical learning in modern poetry from Gifford. 
You promised I think to make overtures to P. Knight on my behalf— 
and if you can think of any other useful auxiliary I give you full powers 
to treat and conclude with them. Have the charity to let me know as 
soon as anything is done or resolved upon for my relief, and believe me 
always, Very faithfully yours &c., 
“F, JEFFREY.” 


In October, 1808, Frere was again sent to Spain as British 
Enyoy and Plenipotentiary to the Central Junta. Then began 
the period of intrigue, mismanagement, and disaster for which he 
has generally borne the largest share of blame. It would be a 
profitless waste of time and space to re-open a controversy in 
which no one now takes the least interest. No letters of any 
importance have yet been found at Roydon relating to this period. 
He left Spain in 1809 with the title of Marquez de la Union, and 
retired from active political life, although he still remained 
an M.P. He amused himself with making fragmentary transla- 
tions from the classics, and writing a mock-heroic poem, ‘The 
Monks and the Giants,’ which purported to be the work of 
William and Robert Whistlecraft, of Stowmarket, in Suffolk, 
harness and collar makers. It was much admired by such judges 
2s Scott, Southey, and W. 8. Rose, and gave Byron the idea for 
the metre of ‘ Beppo,’ the eight-line stanza of the Italian poets, 
but it never became popular, and is now completely forgotten. 

Among Frere’s acquaintance and correspondents was Coleridge, 
then under the care of Mr. Gillman at Highgate. Several letters 
from him are in the collection, the first of which was sent with a 
volume of ‘Sibylline Leaves’ :— 


“HicHGAtTE, 2 July, 1816. 


“ DEAR Srr,—Should I have the good fortune to find you at home and 
disengaged this morning, I shall have superseded this scrawl the object of 
which is to excuse myself for the liberty I take, in obtruding on you the 
accompanying Sheets—which consist of a first Volume and part of a 
Second of my literary Life—more accurately perhaps, Sketches of my 
intellectual Life and Principles—in which my chief purposes were, 1. To 
defend myself (not indeed to my own conscience but) as far as others are 
concerned, from the often and public denunciation of having wasted my 
time in idleness—in short of having done nothing—2. Not merely to state 
my own principles of Taste, but to settle, if possible, and put to rest with 
all men of sense, the controversy concerning the nature and claims of 
poetic Diction. There is with these a third Volume entitled Sibylline 
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Leaves, a collection of such poems as I dare consent to be known as of 
my own will as well as Authorship—I had hoped to have sent them 
during your confinement—and then I might have ventured to hope that 
you would have returned them enriched with a few marks of your pencil 
—if they were only mere symbolic signs of disapprobation of particular 
passages, lines, or words. With grey hairs and a subdued Spirit it would 
be too late for me to begin the attempt to flatter and be assured, it will be 
but an act of justice to the simplicity of my character if you give full 
belief to my assurance, that my sole motive for entreating your friendly 
perusal of these pages originates in my thorough conviction that of al? 
the men, whom I have yet met with in public or literary life, you possess 
beyond comparison the purest and manliest Taste: and I say less than I 
mean and feel, when I add that I have on my shelves long original poems, 
epic, and romantic, full of images and incidents and mother-and-child 
sentiments and sensibilities, and these of great celebrity, (reputation at 
least) the whole excellences of which concentrated do not impress on my 
reason that sense of inventive and instructive power which I appeared to 
myself to see in the one Imitation of the Parabasis from the Knights of 
Aristophanes.’” 


The next letter exhibits Coleridge as a much injured being (in 
his own opinion) :— 


“16 July, 1816. 


“.... Now, my dear Sir, will you pardon me if I take the liberty of 
unbosoming myself to you on a circumstance which tho’ a seeming trifle 
has both wounded and injured me. Many years ago Mr. Sotheby lent me 
the old Folio Edition of Petrarch’s Works. I read it thro’ and com- 
municated my remarks. Just on the eve of my leaving England for 
Malta, I had the Book put up, to be returned, but in the depression of 
Disease and amid the bustle and the heart-sickness of leaving all I loved, 
with little confidence of ever seeing them again, this was forgotten; and 
the Book remained at Keswick. It was not till long after my return that 
I discovered this—I then had the book sent up to London, and supposed 
it to have been returned—but by another piece of Ill-luck it was sent 
(tho’ directed to Mr. Sotheby) among Morgan’s Books to Bishopsgate 
Street—from which place it did at length arrive at its true owner. Like- 
wise, some 10 years ago poor Charles Lamb took it into his head, that he 
had lent me a Volume of Dodsley’s old Plays—I thought him in joke at 
first; but hearing that he talked it off whenever he was tipsy (an effect 
which three glasses of wine will produce at any time) I begged him to let 
me have the other volumes and I would send him a new set. This he 
refused with oaths, that he would never speak to me again if I attempted 
it. At length, however, I was lucky enough to procure the odd volume 
from Southey, and gave it to Lamb. His wild speeches (half joke, half 
dream) had it seems been caught up by Robinson, who had talked (and O 
ye Gods, how he does talk) at the Westminster library and elsewhere. 
Yesterday I had an opportunity of cross-questioning him. ‘ Robinson, I 
have borrowed more Books from you than from all my Acquaintance 
collectively, because I could not procure German Books elsewhere. Have 
I ever lost one ?’—‘ No.’—‘ Have I ever retained your Books beyond the 
given time without obtaining your permission ?’—‘No,—‘Then you 
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ought in justice to do your best to contradict the calumny, which your 
knowledge of poor Charles Lamb’s Character ought to have prevented 
you from helping to spread.” 

“Except these two cases, and I dare challenge all my acquaintances to 
mention a single instance in which I have even furnished an occasion for 
this Charge, I have been most grievously sinned against in this respect; 
yet for that very reason have been cautious not to offend myself—yet on 
the strength of this slander Mr. Rogers (I write without the least resent- 
ment) prevented Mr. Rose from lending me Carl Gozzi’s Works, which he 
was previously most ready to do, and which I had in vain endeavoured to 
procure from Leghorn. From the same cause I doubt not, Mr. Hare 
refused to let me have the Reading of such works of Giordano Bruno, as I 
had not had an opportunity of seeing, (a unique collection of which he 
purchased for a trifle at the Roxburgh Sale) tho’ I had in the Friend 
announced my intention of writing the Life of G. Bruno with a critique 
on his system and that of the Pantheists of the same age (Behmer, etc.). 
I could mention other instances; and as I never borrow a Book but for 
some specific purpose and that too of importance to me, this has been a 
very severe injury to me even in a pecuniary View.” 


In December, 1816, Coleridge complains that “the Meeting of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society at the Egyptian Hall, and 
a few other Things of the same kind have not agreed with me.” 
In June, 1817, he writes to beg letters of introduction to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge for “one of the most 
celebrated German Literati, who, as a Poet and Philosophic 
Critic, is by a large and zealous party deemed second only to 
Goethe. I became acquainted with him at Rome—his name 
Ludwig Tieck. His literary career bears a striking resemblance 
to Wordsworth’s.” With this distinguished visitor Coleridge 
seems to have discussed every imaginable subject from Shake- 
speariana to animal magnetism. In a postscript he adds, “My 
eldest son Hartley Coleridge, from Oxford, is now with me, his 
manners are rather scientific, otherwise he is in head and heart 
all I ought to wish.” 

Frere did his best for Coleridge, arranging a meeting between 
him and Canning at a dinner party, much to the gratification of 
the poet, whose letters breathe the most effusive gratitude. In 
June, 1826, Frere is invited to dinner at Highgate, and Coleridge 
sends him a descriptive list of the company expected :— 


“Of Mr. Green I need only say, that to him I look with confidence for 
the excitement of a philosophical Spirit, and the introduction of Philo- 
sophy in its objective type, among our Physiologists and Naturalists—the 
one side of the Isosceles Triangle, the Basis of which is the Dynamic 
Logic, and the Apex Religion.” 


The last record of Coleridge is a somewhat hysterical letter 
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from Mrs. Gillman, dated “Highgate, July 31, 1838,” and 
beginning— 


“DEAR AND MOST HONOURED Si1R,—There were moments, when speak- 
ing confidentially to us, of his noble friend and patron, a tear would steal 
down the cheek of Coleridge—a tear of mingled love and veneration then, 
with a sigh, he would sometimes add, ‘But I fear I shall behold his 
fair countenance no more.’ Notwithstanding he several times proposed 
addressing you a letter, his heart seemed too full for utterance even on 
paper. I used to fancy he consoled himself with talking of instead of 
writing to you, dear Sir—(still however continuing to believe he should do 
so)—thus proving his favourite adage of ‘Extremes meet’... . It has 
been a frequent source of regret that you, honoured Sir, should not have 
had more opportunity of personal intercourse with this elevated, and may 
I not say, elevating Being? You who alone of all the great men we have 
heard of, sought to know him for his own sake; who with genius and 
power to comprehend had also the Heart to love him as he deserved to be 
loved. Surely, at this time, there scarcely exists any one who so resembles 
him.” 

“T passed a few days with Derwent Coleridge on my circuit,” writes 
Southey from Keswick, August 23rd, 1837. “We had not seen each 
other since he first went to Cambridge, and it was a great pleasure to see 
how much he is liked and respected, and how deservedly so. You have 
probably seen some of the publications respecting his father. I have 
written in my copy of that by Mr. Allsop, ‘the proper title of this book 
would be Coleridge Collops with Jackanape Sauce.’ When I think that 
these books and such as these will be resorted to hereafter as materials 
for biography, I am almost tempted to say as Sir Robert Walpole did of 
history, that I know it must be false.” 


Southey was anxious to enlist Freres help in writing the 
‘History of the Peninsular War,’ and his letters show the poet 
divided between delight in his proof-sheets, “which make some 
of the happiness of my life,” and indignation at the folly of those 
who imagined that the Government was assisting him in any 
way :— 


“Are you aware that Godoy has written some Memoirs? An Italian 
whose name I forget (an Abbate I think he was) wrote to me some five or 
six years ago from Milan, informing me that he possessed a copy of them, 
which, as he presumed it must be of the greatest importance to me, 
was at my service for 2 or 300 guineas (I forget which). As I did not 
answer the proposal, a son of Mr. Scarlett’s wrote to ask if I had received 
it, and I then replied to him that the Italian seemed to me to have 
calculated very largely upon the credulity and wealth of an Englishman, 
Mr. Scarlett, however, in a second letter assured me the Abbate was a 
respectable man, and in reference to the price which had been asked, 
observed that he (himself to wit) had taken it for granted that the 
Government was at the expense of any materials for my intended 
work. . . . That neither the nobility nor the people of this country would 
under a like trial display half the virtue which the Spaniards displayed, 
I am but too well convinced. And in spite of all ill aspects I cannot 
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believe that a nation which has given such proofs of national worth, can 
be lost without hopes of redemption. The dogma that human will con- 
stitutes law never would have been taken for the foundation of opposite 
systems with implicit confidence on both sides, if the lawyers had not 
accustomed men to such a scheme and practice of law as plainly enough 
have proceeded from human will—and for the most part under the Devil's 
direction. The Romish clergy have hardly been more active and suc- 
cessful in corrupting Christianity than the lawyers of every country in 
supplanting by their own craft the real principles of law, and in con- 
founding the distinctions of right and wrong in their practice. And it is 
chiefly from this class of men that our constitution-makers and menders 
proceed.” 


In September, 1816, Frere married Elizabeth Jemima, widow 
of George, fifteenth Earl of Erroll, a woman of great beauty and 
wit, but considerably his senior. Her health, never strong, broke 
down altogether soon after her marriage, and in the spring of 
1821 her husband took her to Malta, where he remained, with 
little intermission, for the rest of his life. Lady Erroll died in 
January, 1831, but he made no attempt at returning to England, 
although he was not yet sixty-two, and, as the event proved, was to 
live for another fifteen years. Neither the society of his friends, 
nor the duties which might have been supposed to call upon a 
landed proprietor in the troublous days through which England 
was passing, could draw him from the island where innumerable 
poor Maltese were supported by his charity. His last surviving 
niece, who visited him on her way to India with her husband, 
says that before going out driving “Uncle Frere” always filled 
his pockets with small coins to throw to the children by the 
wayside; and the letters at Roydon show how much was given 
away to those who deserved it as little and squandered it as idly 
as the beggars of Malta. He seems to have been without any 
sort of ambition. No amount of encouragement and admiration 
could induce him to finish the various literary undertakings which 
he began and cast aside, one after another; nor could a more solid 
bait in the shape of an earldom tempt him to take any further 
part in politics. He had no children to succeed to his honours, 
und the pleasant indolent life among the orange-groves satisfied 
all his requirements. His correspondents were many, and all 
old friends whose travels took them near Malta, called on him to 
renew their acquaintance. Any promising member of the rising 
generation on his way to the Mediterranean was sure to be 
furnished with a letter of introduction to Mr. Frere. One of 
these letters, written in an almost illegible hand without any 
stops, bears the inscription “favoured by James Macdonald 
Buchanan Esq.,” and is dated “ Edinburgh, 27th January, 1827.” 
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Scott, ruined, widowed, toiling all day at the ‘Life of Napoleon,’ 
could yet enjoy a laugh over old memories. “ Hinvaes” is his 
usual method of spelling ‘“‘ Hinves,” the name of the ex-field 
preacher and shoemaker who gave him some hints for the 
character of Davie Gellatly, and to use his words was “as much 
a part of Rose as Trim of Uncle Toby.” He begins by asking 
Frere to befriend the bearer, who had been sent to a warmer 


climate in the hope of saving him from the disease which had 
carried off four elder brothers :— 


“T have little news to send you from this quarter. Poor Gifford ‘the 
Scourge of Impostors the Curse of Quacks’ is you see retired to rest. 
Rose I have not lately seen but he had when I last heard of him got a 
new mode of treatment which always amuses his complaints for some time 
with the assistance of Hinvaes. He has not been in Scotland this season 
where by contriving that he’shall shoot blackcock and catch salmon we 
generally contrive to make him happy for a few weeks. Last time I had 
the pleasure of his company I had infinite difficulty in preventing his 
converting Hinvaes into a sort of Minotaur by dint of cutting a bullock’s 
hide and horns into a masque and surcoat. But I resisted this as not 
having too good a character among my neighbours to stand the various 
reports to which such a transformation might give rise, as one half of 
Teviotdale would believe I had raised the devil and the other half that I 
[had] lost the moderate proportion of sound mind which they are disposed 
to give me credit for. So you may conclude and I am sure will be glad 
to hear that Will Rose is still the old humourist he always was. But 
you, my dear [Sir], the dweller of the classical Parthenope, what are you 
doing for the muses Grecian or Gothick? Does Aristophanes proceed 
and wherefore is Whistlecraft silent? Has the trade of collar-making 
flourished so much more than any other in Britain that that ingenious 
person has no leisure vacare musis? Let it not be and do [not] let 
Indolence like a second Jack the giant-queller cut short the records of 
our British Titans. I know nothing which so delighted all who could 
enjoy fun for fun’s sake without demanding some hidden satire which I 
believe was caviar to those [who] cannot relish a jest unless it is (as some 
men prefer their dinner) at their neighbours’ expense. Write all this 
nonsense down to its right cause and forgive this intrusion on the part of 
your old friend and, Dear Sir, Most respectful humble Servant, 


“WaLtTeER Scort.” 


A search among the Frere papers discloses a thin volume bound 
in mottled paper and looking, on the outside, exactly like a child’s 
exercise book. On the first page is an elaborate pen-and-ink 
drawing signed “Giuseppe Procca,” representing a ship sur- 
rounded by Tritons. On the deck stands a very youthful figure 
arrayed in what the Maltese artist imagined to be Highland dress 
(a tunic, mantle, and Wellington boots), while Fame blows a 
trumpet before him, and a female genius in armour places a 


wreath on his head. The title-page is inscribed in copper-plate 
VoL, XIII, 20 
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writing “ Eximio Domino, Domino Walterio Scott Equiti Baron- 
etto Viro Poesi, Historia, praeclaraque eruditione Spectatissimo, 
De ejus in Insulam Melitam adventa Carmen.” 

The number of books dedicated to Frere, or sent for his 
approval, was infinite. He was continually invoked to introduce 
a new author to the public. Among his protégés was Gabriele 
Rossetti, who had been obliged to leave Italy on account of his 
political opinions, and was desirous of making a livelihood by 
teaching Italian in English schools. Frere interested several 
friends in his behalf, and their accounts of their troubles with the 
poor refugee are very amusing. Like most men of genius, 
Rossetti was not very capable of dealing with everyday affairs. 
The London pickpockets found him an easy victim. His ‘Amore 
Platonico, it was feared by one of Frere’s correspondents, would 
close the doors of every ladies’ school against him, and his 
“heresies about Dante” were as distressing as his revolutionary 
ideas to Charles Lyell, whose letters abound in references to “my 
son the geologist.” 

After turning over the mass of documents, one is left with the 
impression that Frere must have been a sympathetic person. 
Every one who had a hobby or a particular interest of any sort, 
was certain to discuss it with him. For example, on April 19th, 
1841, Rawdon Brown writes from Venice in great depression of 
spirit. He thought to have discovered an interesting piece of 
scandal of the fifteenth century regarding a certain nun and Pope 
Alexander VI., but “we cannot find any mention of ‘the nun’ 
save what is made by Ludovic [Sforza] and so his scandal proves 
very valuable, tho’ rather incomplete, as usual with similar 
indelicacies in all ages.” James Hurrell Froude, travelling with 
his son, sends a long description of their visit to Rome. To a 
modern reader, the most interesting part of the letter is a passage 
at the end :— 

“When my son and I left Rome, Mr. Newman went to Sicily, but in 
consequence of a very severe epidemic fever by which he was attacked in 
the centre of the island, he was obliged to give up his intended tour. 
His recovery, as he lay in a wretched hut between Leonforte and Castro 


Giovanni, is attributable to the accidental passage of a medical person 
with sufficient skill to relieve him.” 


Another allusion to Newman is found in a letter from Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, November 21st, 1838 :— 


“ You have probably heard of a new sect which has lately grown up at 
Oxford, called Newmanites from their leader Newman. Their opinions 
closely resemble those of Archbishop Laud. Sydney Smith says that if 
he was sending a young man to Oxford, he should give him the following 
advice: Numen abest, si sit prudentia.” 
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The society gossip which Lady Malmesbury had supplied in 
Frere’s youth was furnished in his latter years by two friends, 
Lady Cadogan and Lady Davy. The countess was a younger 
sister of Lady Erroll; Lady Davy is well known to all readers of 
Scott’s Journal as the blue-stocking Miss Apreece, the widow 
of Sir Humphry Davy. The two ladies were not the best of 
friends, and on one occasion, when both were wintering in Rome, 
Lady Cadogan writes to Frere in great indignation. Lady Davy 
accepts Lady Cadogan’s invitations but never returns them, 
having attached herself to a different set, and, as a head and 
crown of her offending, she boasts of receiving a letter from Frere 
every week. Lady Cadogan, who never hears from her brother- 
in-law, is inclined to think that Lady Davy confuses dates, and 
makes the same letter do duty on several consecutive weeks, but 
she wishes that Frere would write to her :— 


“ Lady Davy is in great force, not much improved in her Italian, nor 
yet in health by her own account—‘ This morning I could do nothing—I 
read a chapter in ‘ Livy ’—wouldn’t do—I tried to translate ‘ Euripides ’— 
wouldn’t do—I tried an Adagio on the piano—in vain—tried to write my 


Journal—in vain—at last, finding my Stomach out of order, I took a 
Pill’” 


Lady Davy suffered from a cough, but was generally revived, 
by her own confession, by “a morning draft of a small quantity 
of old Rum in new Milk. Itis said to be the remedy which has 
wonderfully restored Lord Melbourne; but I am apt to believe 
his Lordship may indulge in extra doses.” 


“Do you know, I think Lady Holland is dying of a broken heart in her 
own odd way ?” writes Lady Cadogan in July 1842. “She eats and talks 
and visits, but she is a perfect Niobe—for ever in tears—and weakened 
evidently. Did you hear of her being so angry with Sydney Smith for 
saying, ‘How can a sensible woman like you expect the man would give 
up his house to you?’—‘ But Iam not a sensible woman—I never was a 
sensible woman—and you know that very well’—quite angry at the false 
accusation—and she is right—nothing pays so ill as being reasonable or 
sensible when caprice and exigeance are at a premium.” 


Lady Davy did not believe in Lady Holland’s sufferings :— 


“Lady Holland I dined with at Richmond. She is certainly looking 
ill, but her Dinner Circles are extended, and her own activity of paying 
visits and going out wonderfully augmented. I am rather provoked at 
the pity she demands plaintively for her ‘ miserable little nutshell’ when 
I recollect it held Lord Holland in suffering and privations. She is 
trying to house herself as she now requires, comfortably.” 


Lady Davy, as became her, took a deep interest in authors and 
books. “Miss Edgeworth is like a Bird, hopping, chirping, and 
VOL, OXI. 
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singing outright, it gladdens one to see Authorship and age so 
lively and enjoying life so thoroughly.” She stays in the same 
house with Wilberforce, for whom she prophesies royal favour :— 


“Did you know Mr. Kinlake (sic) in his passage to the East some years 
agoP He has recently given us a very amusing Book, lively spirited, 
perhaps free, written then, but read eagerly now—‘ Eothen.’ A work has 
appeared lately, full certainly of ability, but of peculiar views; not, I 
think, likely to do as much evil as it is the fashion to believe, because the 
common Reader will not, I should conceive, understand or be entertained. 
Its tendency is however unsafe to established Belief. You may choose 
between Lord Francis Egerton, who would burn it in open day, and Miss 
Berry, who is in the seventh Heaven by its grand view of the Creator and 
his Creation. It is given to three men, and I place them as probability 
increases, Sir Richard Vivian, Dr. Carpenter, and Dr. Coombe—not the 
Frenologist, but his Brother and the Author of the Physiology of 
Health. The Vestiges of Creation and Surplices and Charges are alone 
discussed, so I have nothing to tell you of.” 


Lady Cadogan’s attention was chiefly occupied with looking for 
eligible husbands for her daughters—a vain pursuit, as the 
peerage shows that both died unmarried. An undated letter 
says :-— 


“They are both very nice-looking girls, but less likely to marry than 
any girls I know, for they are very difficult and not yet of an age when 
the necessity of pleasing themselves strikes them. I wish that they were 
two or three years younger that they might better suit the rising genera- 
tion. You never saw anything so Handsome and commendable as the 
coming of age are—and so much better brought up, so much more gentle- 
manlike than used to be the Fashion in my day when young men were 
either Statesmen or blackguards.” 


In January, 1846, a stroke of paralysis closed Frere’s life. He 
had survived his wife, the friend of his youth, and the faithful 
sister, Susanna, who devoted herself to him. In 1872, when his 
nephew, Sir Bartle Frere, wrote his Life, there were still Maltese 
who would “ point out his tomb as the grave of the noble-hearted 
Englishman, known in his day as the best friend of their fellow- 
islanders in want or distress.” 











Che Cwo Rings. 


I, 


Ir had been thawing since the morning, but the snow was so deep 
that the roads were nearly impassable. Only a few carts, at long 
intervals, traversed the main road which led past the cottage; no 
one, except the baker, had been visible that day in the lane which 
connected the house with the road. 

In spite of the thaw it seemed colder than ever. So, at least, 
Jean Struthers thought; for as she stood at the parlour window 
anxiously watching the road she shivered, and drew the little 
shawl more closely round her shoulders. 

Jean was a woman of forty-five, with a hard but not unkindly 
face. Her cheeks were still red; but the comeliness of youth had 
fled long since, and no other comeliness had ever been hers. In 
person, Jean was tall and bony. Her iron-grey hair was smoothed 
under her “‘ mutch ”—the starched white cap with crimped border 
that covered her whole head. She wore the stout linsey petticoat 
of her class; but in place of the usual “short-gown” of printed 
cotton she had on a bodice of some black woollen stuff. She had 
wrapped the corners of her shawl round her fingers, and in the 
palm of each hand she held one of her elbows; for it was cold. 

The parlour was an ordinary little room. There was a centre- 
table with a black and red cover, on which six gaudily bound 
volumes were disposed at fixed intervals. On the sideboard was a 
case of stuffed birds. The chairs, two elbow-chairs, and sofa, 
were of light-coloured mahogany, covered with hair-cloth. The 
look of newness was not off the furniture yet, though it had stood 
in that parlour more than a quarter of a century. 

Without changing her attitude Jean moved to the door, which 
was ajar, crossed the passage, and peeped into the bedroom 
opposite. 

The bedroom was of the same size as the parlour, but it looked 
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smaller on account of a huge four-post bedstead which occupied 
the middle of the floor. On this bed, under a canopy of red 
moreen, lay an aged woman, dying. 

She was supported by pillows, and a large shawl was pinned 
round her neck. She was not asleep; but her gaze, wandering 
hither and thither, showed that her mind, too, was wandering. 
She took no notice of Jean’s entrance. 

A small lamp, shaded from the sufferer’s eyes, stood on a side 
table; in the grate was a very small fire—small, because the 
builder had judged that a toy fireplace was big enough for a room 
destined for a bedroom. Jean coaxed the fire into a show of more 
vigorous life, and then retired. 

From the open kitchen door a wide band of ruddy light issued, 
telling of a large fire. Jean went into the kitchen, and lifted the 
ready-filled kettle up to one of the hooks which hung from the 
big “sweigh” in the chimney. Then she spread out her hands to 
the blaze, but only for an instant. She knew that the doctor 
would not arrive a moment sooner because she stood in the cold 
and waited for him; yet her anxiety drove her back to her old 
post by the parlour window. . 

For two and thirty years Jean Struthers had lived with Miss 
Jardine as her servant. Miss Jardine was a person of independent 
means. How those means had been acquired nobody rightly knew. 
Some very old people in Drumsynie could remember the day when 
Effie Jardine, then a good-looking girl of twenty with “high 
notions ” (as the Drumsynie folk said), had gone in the coach to 
the big city to look for a place and seek her fortune. For some 
years she remained away; and she returned to the village a 
middle-aged woman, apparently well-to-do. Her only brother 
had died in the meantime; so had her father and her mother. 
Indeed, she had no near relatives in the neighbourhood ; never- 
theless she purchased a field, built herself a small house, which 
she called the Mount Cottage, and lived there. 

For many years speculation was rife as to the origin of Miss 
Jardine’s wealth. Some said she had been a lady’s maid in 
Edinburgh—some, with more daring imagination, said in London 
—and had learned some shameful family secret, and was now 
enjoying the price of her silence. Others said she had been 
housekeeper to an old man, who had died after leaving her a 
competence as a reward for her services as nurse. This was the 
more popular opinion ; and they who maintained it argued further 
that Miss Jardine’s master must have been a jeweller or a pawn- 
broker, from the well-known fact that Miss Jardine possessed a 
large collection of brooches, bracelets, rings, and other trinkets, 
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which must have belonged to her employer in the way of his 
business—if they had been honestly come by. 

But Miss Jardine declined to satisfy all curiosity, even the 
minister's. She simply became deaf when inconvenient questions 
were put to her. If, as was generally believed from the mere fact 
of her secresy, she had had some strange experiences during her 
absence from Drumsynie, her life was quiet enough for the latter 
half of it. At the Mount Cottage she found a secure shelter, a 
windless harbour ; and there she remained for more than forty 
years. Miss Jardine never received or paid visits, never went to 
church, never stayed longer in a shop than was necessary for 
making her purchases. She had but two amusements—reading 
novels, which the carrier brought her once a fortnight from a 
library in Glasgow, and playing games at cards by herself. Once, 
when Jean was a girl of fifteen, she had peeped through the 
keyhole of the parlour door, and had seen ker mistress sitting at 
the table with the unholy painted things spread out before her, 
smiling to herself, as if there were secret understandings between 
them and her. The child had run away terrified, and had for 
years entertained a vague belief that Miss Jardine was to some 
extent in league with the devil. Daily intercourse with her 
mistress had long since modified these impressions ; but Jean still 
believed as firmly as ever that Miss Jardine’s card-playing, 
solitary as it was, closely resembled solitary drinking, and was 
not merely a sign of an unregenerate nature, but in itself a 
grievous sin. 

After standing at the window till the light had almost faded, 
Jean gave a start, and putting her face close to the pane, peered 
out into the night. She had seen a black figure on horseback, 
It must be the doctor. 

A few minutes placed the fact beyond doubt. The black figure 
turned up the lane; and when Jean opened the front door, the 
old doctor was tethering his stout roadster at the garden gate. 

“How is the mistress, Jean?” he asked, as he stood kicking 
the doorstep to knock the snow off his boots. 

“Tm thinkin’ she’s waur,” said Jean. 

Dr. Muir went first into the kitchen to warm himself, lest he 
should give his patient a chill. Then he went into the bedroom. 

Miss Jardine was conscious, but totally apathetic. It was 
evident to Jean that although the doctor spoke in a cheery strain 
he did not like her symptoms. 

Ere he left the house he stepped into the parlour, now quite 
in darkness. 


“T doubt if she'll last out the night,” he said. “ Whisht, 
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wumman! What’s the good of greeting? Keep on with the 
medicine, and the beef tea and brandy. You may give her a little 
strong tea. It may revive her. Has she no relations? They 
ought to be written to.” 

For answer Jean reached over to the mantelpiece, and took 
from it an addressed envelope, which she handed to the doctor. 

“The mistress gied me that when she took to her bed. She 
said it was in case——” 

Tears choked the honest woman’s voice. The doctor, with a 
short “I'll write,” put the envelope into his pocket. 

But as he crossed the doorstep he said another word— 

“It’s not fit for you to be by yourself, Jean. I'll send up 
Luckie Ste’enson the night.” 

Jean shuddered, and found nothing to say in reply. Luckie 
Stevenson was the woman who prepared the dead folk of Drumsynie 
for their coffins. 

As the doctor had hoped, the cup of tea which Jean made 
revived the dying woman wonderfully ; and Jean began to nerve 
herself for a duty which she had deferred till the last moment. 

“Mistress,” she said, “ ye’re no weel.” 

“IT ken that fine, Jean, my wumman.” 

Jean started. Her mistress generally spoke what was considered 
in Drumsynie the purest English. Now, at the last, she was 
using the broad Scotch of her youth. 

There was a pause. It was evident that a fresh beginning 
must be made. 

“T doot, mistress,” said Jean in a hesitating way, “ ye’ll maybe 
no be that lang for this warld.” 

Miss Jardine frowned, and made no reply. 

“Will ye let me fess the minister ?” asked the faithful creature, 
almost in a whisper. 

“Ye'll dae nae sic’ thing !” 

“Or Maister MacCallum ?” 

“No.” 

Another pause. 

“‘Wull I no read ye’a wee bit ?” 

“‘Dinna fash me, Jean.” 

“Tt’ll no tak’ lang.” 

“Waull ye let me be, wumman?” cried (Miss Jardine, with a 
look in her eyes that cowed Jean into submission. 

The minutes sped swiftly by. The moment of grace was 
vanishing. It was plain that the stimulating effect of the tea 
was passing away, and that at any instant the veil of unconscious- 
ness might descend upon the enfeebled brain, never to be lifted 
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again. Jean took heart of grace, and bending down over her 
mistress, recited— 


“The Lord is very gracious, 
In Him compassions flow ; 
In mercy He is very great, 
And is to anger slow.” 


To her delight Miss Jardine murmured— 

“Ay; there’s truth in that.” Her eyes closed, and her lips 
moved, though no sound came, 

Suddenly she opened her eyes, and made an effort to raise 
herself in bed. 

“You're a guid lassie, Jean, though ye were aye a wee thing 
slow in gettin’ through yer wark. I wish——” 

She stopped abruptly. 

“Bring me the drawer wi’ my rings,” she said, in an 
authoritative tone. 

“Oh, mistress! What signifies rings at a time like this?” 

“Jean Struthers, will ye bring me my ring-drawer, or will 
ye no?” 

The lifelong habit of obedience asserted itself. Jean took a 
bunch of keys from a drawer in the dressing-table, and with one 
of them opened one of the smaller drawers in the chest of 
drawers that stood opposite the foot of the bed. Having first 
raised her mistress to a sitting posture, Jean took out the drawer, 
and carried it to the bedside. Then she lifted a tray out of it, 
and placed the tray on Miss Jardine’s knees. It was filled with 
rings set with various coloured stones. 

With trembling fingers Miss Jardine took from the drawer a 
ring-case, opened it, and dropped the ring which it contained on 
to the heap in the tray. This process she repeated with another 
ring-case, and another, till all were emptied. Then she swept 
up the rings in the hollow of her hand, and dropped them slowly 
into the other hand, and from it into the tray beneath. For 
some minutes she sat playing with them, as a baby might have 
done, while a strange, wistful look rested on her face. Jean 
would have liked to repeat another verse of a psalm, but she did 
not dare to disturb her. 

All at once the dying woman seemed to remember the purpose 
she had had in her mind when she asked for the rings. Picking 
up two of them, apparently at random, from the tray, she thrust 
them into Jean’s hand, saying— 

“ Hey, lassock, tak’ they.” 

“Oh, mistress!” cried Jean, overwhelmed with the munificence 
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of the gift. The simple-minded creature had never stopped to 
consider that her mistress’s death might bring some little good 
fortune to herself. She was content with her wages—eight 
pounds a year. 

“Tak’ them,” repeated her mistress, bending Jean’s horny 
fingers over the two rings with all her feeble strength. 

Just then a loud knock sounded at the cottage door. 

Jean trembled. She suspected that it could be no other than 
Lucky Stevenson, and how to account for the old woman’s 
presence she knew not. 

“The doited wumman!” she exclaimed to herself. ‘“ What 
for could she no hae tirled at the lozen,* an’ waited till I cam’?” 

““Wha’s that, Jean?” asked the sick woman, in her faint, 
querulous tone. She was now lying back, exhausted. 

“Tll gang an’ see, mem,” said Jean dutifully, as she tried to 
squeeze the drawer back into its place. This, however, she could 
not readily manage, partly on account of her nervousness, and 
partly because, holding the two rings tightly in the palm of her 
right hand, she could only use her left with advantage. The 
drawer jammed, and would not go into its place. 

The knock sounded again, louder than before. 

“The auld gomeril! I'll send her packin’!” cried Jean in 
a fury. 

She plumped the drawer down on the bed, and still holding 
the two rings tightly in her hand, went to the outer door and 
opened it. 

It was snowing heavily, and Jean had not the heart to turn 
the old nurse from the door. She admitted her into the kitchen, 
and was standing there talking to her when a slight sound from 
the bedroom alarmed her. She went at once to her mistress, and 
the next moment uttered a cry which brought the nurse to her 
assistance. 

The great change had begun. Miss Jardine never rallied, and 
in less than a quarter of an hour she was dead. 


Il. 


BeroreE Jean Struthers left Lucky Stevenson alone with her dead 
mistress, she put the drawer that held the rings back in its place, 
locked it, and carried away the key. Mrs. Stevenson silently 
resented this; and she mentioned afterwards what her sharp 


* Tapped at the pane- 
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eyes noticed at the time—that while Jean was in the bedroom 
she seemed to be concealing something in her hand. It was not 
till she had left the bedroom for some little time that Jean, who 
had been moving about and doing things mechanically, in a kind 
of dazed state, opened her hand, which had all the time remained 
shut, and found the two rings. One of them held a ruby sur- 
rounded by small brilliants; the other was set with three opals. 

The day before the funeral a Mr. Barr, Miss Jardine’s grand- 
nephew and next of kin, arrived from Glasgow, accompanied by 
a lawyer, and proceeded to make an inventory of his deceased 
aunt’s belongings. Jean was shocked at the indifference dis- 
played by the two men, and told Mr. Barr that she thought he 
might have waited till her mistress was buried before he reckoned 
up his inheritance. Mr. Barr said nothing in reply; but there 
was an ugly look in his face as he turned away from his aunt's 
old servant. 

On the day after the funeral, when Jean happened to be 
absent from the cottage, Mr. Barr, looking through his aunt’s 
papers, came upon an inventory of her jewels. Comparing it 
with the inventory he had himself made, he soon found that two 
rings were missing. His suspicions at once lighted upon Jean. 
He summoned the village constable, and Jean’s box was searched. 
At the bottom of the box, wrapped in a pair of old silk stockings 
which had once belonged to Miss Jardine, the two rings were 
found. 

Jean had that day been visiting the Leipers of the Burn Foot, 
Mr. Leiper being her second cousin. She left the farm about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, feeling better than she had done 
for some time. The fresh air had done her good, and the homely 
sympathy of her friends had soothed her. A strange piece of 
news that had reached her ears at the farm had also done some- 
thing to lighten the gloomy tenor of her thoughts. She had 
been told that Peter Davidson had written from India to say that 
he was coming home, and, more than this, he had been making 
particular inquiries after his old friend Jean Struthers. 

In the days of her youth, more than twenty years before, Jean 
had had her first and last taste of the grand passion. She and 
Peter Davidson kept company for several weeks one summer. 
They had never been really betrothed—they had never got 
beyond the tentative and preliminary stage. The odd thing 
was, that the two should ever have fancied one another at all; 
for Jean, a pattern of steadiness, was never anything else than 
plain, while Peter was a devil-may-care young feliow, with no 
character in particular. However, the budding attachment died 
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a natural death. Peter drifted away to Glasgow, and it was said 
that he had gone to sea. Jean had not seen him since his 
departure, though she had heard more than once that he had 
been seen in the parish. She had not taken his defection 
grievously to heart, and it never occurred to her that she ought 
not to keep the writing-desk and the Bible he had given her. 
Indeed, they were her chief treasures. When she was told the 
news about Peter, Jean affected indifference; but it was pleasant 
to know that he had not forgotten her. The red colour deepened 
in her weather-beaten cheeks; and all the way home her mind 
was full of bygone scenes, and the echoes of well-remembered 
tones. 

When Jean reached The Mount Cottage she was astounded to 
find Henderson, the policeman stationed at Drumsynie, sitting in 
his uniform before the kitchen fire. But when she was told that 
he was there for the purpose of arresting her, her indignation 
was so great that she could scarcely speak coherently. She sat 
on one of the hard kitchen chairs, her shawl and bonnet-strings 
unloosed, staring at her accusers with burning eyes. It was all 
she could do to declare that her mistress had given her the rings 
just before she died; but her indignation was thought to be 
simulated; her explanation of the means by which she had 
become possessed of the rings was not believed. Her account of 
the matter was finally discredited when Lucky Stevenson, who 
had been sent for, loudly asserted that when she arrived at the 
cottage Miss Jardine was beyond speech—was, in fact, “in the 
deid thraws”—while the drawer of jewels was on the bed, and 
Jean seemed to be concealing something in the palm of her 
right hand. 

Henderson, though full of sympathy for the accused, did not 
dare to refuse to take Jean into custody; and the poor woman 
had to spend seven shillings of her hard-earned money for the 
hire of a dogcart, in order that she might be driven to Stonyford 
at once, and avoid spending the night without bed or fire in the 
lock-up at Drumsynie. 

During the long drive in the wintry air Jean’s mood changed. 
She was conscious of but one feeling now, that of a deep, burning 
shame. To think that she, who had borne all her life a spotless 
name, who had been constant at church, bible-class, and prayer- 
meeting, should be taken to prison as a thief! Nothing, she was 
certain, could wash away the stain. So keenly did she feel the 
stigma, that she had little or no anxiety as to the result of the 
charge. It seemed to matter little now whether she had to spend 
a long or a short time in gaol. Henceforth she would be a 
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person of no character, a marked woman, an outcast. That night 
and next day she preserved a silence which was taken for a sign of 
guilt. It was the silence of despair. 

When Jean was examined by the procurator-fiscal, she dis- 
covered that her friends had provided her with a lawyer—a young 
man named Gibbs, who had just begun to practise. Mr. Gibbs’ 
ideas of defending prisoners were primitive, and strictly based on 
the supposition that his clients were guilty of the offences with 
which they happened to be charged. He strongly objected to 
their making admissions of any kind; and in pursuance of this 
principle he forbade Jean to answer any of the questions put to 
her. The advice suited Jean’s temper. She had been quite 
prepared to give her account of the way in which the rings came 
into her possession; but she supposed that she would have 
another opportunity of doing this, so she willingly consented to 
hold her peace for the time being. 

Jean bore the discomforts of prison life with a proud sub- 
mission. She seldom spoke a word, even to the warders. The 
chaplain could make nothing of her. The iron had entered into 
her soul, 

In due time the trial took place before the sheriff and a jury. 

Jean took her seat in the dock without once raising her eyes 
from the floor. Her mind was ina sort of stupor. If she had 
allowed herself to realise her position, she would have broken 
down altogether. She became conscious, however, that the court- 
house was not more than half full, and this afforded her a sense 
of relief. She had fancied that half the people of Drumsynie 
would be there to witness her shame. 

With frightful rapidity, as it seemed to her, Mr. Barr and the 
woman Stevenson gave their evidence. As presented by them 
the case against her seemed fatal, and for the first time she 
recognised that she had only the frail barrier of her own word 
between her and a conviction for felony. One point, however, 
was brought out in cross-examination. Mr. Barr could not 
identify the rings. Indeed, he admitted that he had not seen 
Miss Jardine for some time before her death. It was noted, also, 
that the list of trinkets found in the dead woman’s desk was not 
dated. She might have parted with the two rings long before— 
but then, there was the coincidence of two rings (and no other 
jewellery of any sort) being found in Jean’s trunk, and the fact 
that she had certainly had an opportunity of stealing them. 

The case for the Crown closed with the reading of Jean’s 
statement that she declined to answer any of the questions put to 
her by the procurator-fiscal. 
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At this point, Mr. Gibbs, who was conducting the defence, 
became conscious that he had made a mistake. He ought to have 
allowed Jean to tell her own story to the fiscal. True or false, 
if the jury did not believe it there was no hope for her. But how 
could he hope to persuade the jury, in spite of Lucky Stevenson’s 
evidence, that Miss Jardine had herself given the rings to Jean, 
when Jean had not given this explanation to the fiscal? The 
defence would now appear to be a mere afterthought. 

Mr. Gibbs was wondering what he was to say, and what was to 
become of his unfortunate client, when a stout, middle-aged man 
pushed his way up to the solicitors’ table, and whispered some- 
thing in his ear. 

“Well, my man,” said the young lawyer—speaking so that all 
might hear—“if you think you can throw any light on the 
matter, I daresay his lordship will allow you to be sworn.” 

The sheriff offered no objection; and though the procurator- 
fiscal seemed inclined to demur, the stranger ascended to the 
witness-box, and took the oath in the usual manner. He wasa 
short, thick-set man, with a mass of dark hair just turning grey, 
and with that jolly, simple expression which one often sees on the 
faces of seamen. 

“ What is your name?” demanded Mr. Gibbs. 

“ Peter Davidson.” 

“What are you? Where do you live?” 

“T live at sea, mostly. I’m second mate of the barque Tigris 
just at present.” 

“ And what do you know of this affair?” 

“ Well, about twenty years ago, more or less, me and her”— 
with a side nod in the direction of the dock—“ was keepin’ 
company—sweetheartin’, as ye may say.” 

“Yes?” said Mr. Gibbs, in a tone of encouragement. 

“ At that time, when I came back from one of my voyages, I 
bought a ring for her, and some time after, it might be a year 
after, I gave her another one. I thought, maybe, it was these 
very rings the lass is accused of stealin’. If you let me see them, 
[ll tell you if they are the same.” 

This was said with a simple expression that called forth a 
titter. 

“No, no, my man,” interposed the fiscal. “Tell us what the 
rings you gave your sweetheart were like, and then we can judge 
whether they are the same.” 

“ All right, sir,” said the sailor cheerfully. ‘One of them, I 
remember, had a red stone that burned like a fire, and there were 
five or six wee sparklin’ things—diamonds, I fancy—round about 
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it. The other had three or four small white stones. I don’t 
know what they call them.” 

“Give me the rings,” said the sheriff; and they were handed 
up to him. 

“The rings seem to correspond with the man’s description,” 
he said, after examining them; and added, turning to the 
witness, “ When did you see the rings last ?” 

“Not since I gave them to Jean Struthers.” 

“ Are these the same rings?” 

The sailor examined them attentively. 

“Well, of course I couldn’t swear to them after all these 
years,” he said at length, “but they are just the same sort of 
rings. I haven’t the least doubt they are the same.” 

The procurator-fiscal rose to cross-examine. 

“Now, my man,” he asked in his sternest tones, “I want to 
know where you bought these rings—supposing you ever did buy 
them.” 

“T bought them sure enough, or two other ones as like these 
as two peas,” answered the seaman, with perfect good humour. 
“This one I bought at Liverpool, and the other at Bristol. No, 
it was the one with the red stone I got at Bristol; 1 remember 
that. I paid three pound ten for it.” 

“What! only three pounds ten shillings for a ring that has 
been valued in court to-day at ten guineas ?” 

“Yes; but I didn’t buy it at a jeweller’s,” said the sailor, with 
a look of simple cunning, “I bought it at a pawnbroker’s. I had 
to choose between getting a poor sort of ring new or a handsome 
one second-hand, so I got the good one, thinkin’ Jean would 
never know it wasn’t new.” 

This was said with a shame-faced air and a half laugh. 

“ And the other one—what did you pay for it?” 

“That was new. I paid five or six pounds for it, I forget 
which.” 

“Would it surprise you to hear that that ring has been valued 
at seven guineas ? ” 

, “Nota bit. Most likely I beat the shopkeeper down as far as 
could.” 


“Have you the receipts for the money you paid for the rings 
you bought ?” 

The witness grinned in the lawyer’s face, and shook his head. 

“You have me there, sir,” he said. “I paid for the rings and 
took them away with me; but as for receipts, why I don’t believe 


I ever kept such a thing ten minutes in the whole course of 
my life.” 
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“ Did you ever make any other presents to this woman?” 

“Yes; I gave her a writing-desk and a Bible, I remember. 
That was before the rings.” 

Suddenly the sheriff interposed. 

“ Who was it searched the prisoner’s box?” he asked. 

Henderson the constable stepped forward. 

“Did you find a writing-desk or a Bible in the box?” 

“‘T found both a desk and a Bible. The desk——” 

“Stop! Davidson, can you describe the things you say you 
gave to the prisoner?” 

“T believe I can, in a way, sir. The desk was about so long, 
by that breadth. It had on the front of it a design of two fishes, 
one up each side of the lock; and on the lid there was a bunch of 
roses—some flowers, at any rate. The Bible was a fine-print one, 
in blue morocco.” 

The sheriff looked at Henderson, who said— 

“He is correct as to the writing-desk. The Bible I did not 
take particular notice of, but she brought one away with her.” 

The volume was produced, and was found to contain the name 
of Jean Struthers, coupled with the initials “ P. D.” 

The sheriff eyed Davidson keenly, but no trace of a feeling of 
relief or of triumph came into his face as his story received this 
confirmation. His countenance retained its expression of cheerful, 
candid simplicity. 

All this time Jean had been sitting with her hands tightly 
clasped together, resting on her knees, and her eyes fixed rigidly 
on the face of the witness. Once or twice she had essayed to 
speak, but the warder at her side had checked her, whispering 
that she must not interrupt, and that her time would come. 

At length, after some more questioning, which elicited nothing 
of importance, Davidson was allowed to leave the box, and Mr. 
Gibbs began to address the jury. 

“One moment,” interrupted the sheriff. “If this story of 
yours is true,” he asked, turning to Davidson, “why did you not 
come forward sooner ?” 

“ My ship only arrived in the Clyde the day before yesterday,” 
was the answer. “ You can see it in the papers—Tigris, Calcutta 
to Greenock, wheat and general cargo. And it was only this 
morning that I heard of the trial.” 

After Mr. Gibbs and the procurator-fiscal had had their say, 
the sheriff summed up. His speech was, like most judges’ 
charges, composed chiefly of harmless platitudes. Everything 
depended, he said, upon whether the jury felt they could give 
credit to the last witness. He certainly appeared to be the 
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witness of truth, but it was odd that if the rings had been given 
to prisoner many years before, she had not stated the fact in her 
declaration. On the other hand, too much weight should not be 
placed on that circumstance, as the prisoner probably acted under 
the advice of her law agent, who might well have considered it 
dangerous to take such a line of defence without witnesses. It 
was for them to say whether they believed Peter Davidson or not. 
It was also for them to consider whether the woman Stevenson 
might not have been mistaken when she thought the prisoner was 
concealing something in her hand on the night of Miss Jardine’s 
death. It was odd that the rings should have been found 
wrapped up in a pair of her dead mistress’s silk stockings, if they 
were presents to the prisoner from her sweetheart. But, again, 
there was the prisoner’s good character, which must not be lost 
sight of. 

While the sheriff was droning out these remarks, Jean sat 
with her eyes glued to his face, ready to start to her feet the 
moment he had finished ; and no sooner had the words “ Consider 
your verdict’”’ passed his lips than she burst out :— 

“ My lord and gentlemen! I'll tell you the truth! My mistress 
gied me thae twa rings the nicht she dee’d, juist afore Luckie 
Ste’enson chappit at the door. WhanI gaed back tae her room 
frae the kitchen she was in the deid thraws. Oh, Peter, my lad, 
ye meant it for kindness, but what for did ye tak’ a fause oath 
this day? Ye ken weel I had no rings frae you, but the Bible I 
had, an’——” 

She stopped, suddenly aware that Peter was no longer in the 
court house. At the first sound of Jean’s voice he had slipped 
out, and was already well on his way to a snug bedroom in a small 
public-house kept by a friend of his own, which he had prepared 
as a refuge in case of need. 

The sheriff stared, too much taken by surprise to order an 
immediate pursuit of the false witness. One of the jurymen 
suddenly laughed out loud, and then as suddenly checked himself. 
Everybody looked at his neighbour, and then looked again at 
Jean. She was sitting on the bench in the dock, her apron 
thrown over her head, sobbing bitterly. She seemed to have 
forgotten that the jury had not delivered their verdict, and that 
her fate still hung in the balance. For her the crisis was over. 

“Now, I wonder how many men there are living on this earth 
who would have spoken out as that poor woman has done,” 
whispered the sheriff to the clerk beneath him. 

The jury turned round and faced the court. 

“Not guilty!” said the foreman. 

VOL. CXIII. 
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“Jean Struthers,” said the sheriff, “there is no man in this 
court who does not know you now to be an honest woman. You 
will be discharged.” 

But the clearing of her character brought little satisfaction to 
Jean. Her heart was reproaching her with what seemed to her 
her treachery to Peter Davidson. If he should be arrested and 
sent to prison on account of what she had said, of what good 
would her life be to her? She was half sick with anxiety, but 
the time went by and brought no ill news. Peter’s friend did 
not betray him, and the search for him was not very keen. Not 
one of the Kyleshire constables wished to be the man to apprehend 
him—least of all the imprudent member of the force who by his 
unguarded talk with Peter’s publican friend had made it possible 
for the sailor to describe the rings in court. 

Six months later Peter ventured to pay a visit to his friends 
the Leipers; to his surprise he found Jean Struthers living at 
the farm as dairy-maid. 

“T’ve brought you no more rings, Jean, my lass,” he said, 
jauntily. “You don’t seem to remember my presents overly 
well.” 

Jean said nothing, but the tears came to her eyes. She could 
not forget that Peter had tried, at the risk of his character and 
his liberty, to open the prison doors for her, while she had well 
nigh closed them upon him. 

At night, just before Peter left the farm, Jean and he found 
themselves alone in the stack-yard. 

He threw his arm round her waist, and gave her a sounding 
kiss. 

“Come, lass,” he said ; “let bygones be bygones.” 

“Na, Peter,” said Jean, gently but firmly, “I could never wed 
wi a man that was an unbeliever.” 

“Stow that!” said the sailor, roughly. ‘ Who was talkin’ 0’ 
gettin’ spliced? That day’s long gone by.” 

Jean’s face burned like fire. 

“T houp ye'll forgie me, Peter,” she said, humbly, ‘“ God kens 
it I could hae tell’t the truth without refleckin’ on you, I wad hae 
dune ’t!” 


“T’ve no doubt ye would,” said Peter, drily. 

“ An’ Peter, I houp ye’ve repented.” 

“Repented what? Ha! ha! ha! Get along, old lass! I'd 
do more than that for you any day, for the sake of auld lang 
syne!” 

, “But, man Peter, it was a fearful sin!” cried Jean. ‘“ Ye ken 
the third commandment—‘ Thou shalt not take the name of the 
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Lord thy God in vain ; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh His Name in vain.’” 

“All in a good cause, Jeanie, my woman,” said the sailor, 
lightly. “’Pon my life, I believe if I hadn’t spun that yarn, 
and given you the opportunity of coming out as a sort o’ saint, 
they’d have had you in chokee now.” 

“Better that, than you should peril your soul! Oh, Peter! 
Peter! Ill pray for you without ceasing, by day, and in the 
night watches! I'll wrestle for you as a woman for her first- 
born!” 

“ All right,” said Peter. 

He tried to kiss her for the last time, but Jean drew back, 
trembling. 

“ Just as you like, old lass—no offence!” cried the sailor; and 
he went off, waving a good-bye, and whistling as he went. 

A few hours later Peter was describing this interview, amid 
roars of appreciative laughter, to a number of his comrades in a 
Glasgow tavern. And at that moment Jean was on her knees, in 
an agony of supplication. 


Joun K. Leys. 











Coussaint £’ Ouverture. 


A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


Axsout the year 1743, there was born, in the island of Hayti, a 
black slave baby of royal African blood. It was this child who, 
in the last decade of his life, became successively general, 
commander-in-chief, and governor of the island, and who, finally, 
having incurred the jealousy of Napoleon Bonaparte, then First 
Consul, was thrown by him into the prison in which, by foul 
means, he met his death. 

It is a common habit with men, when the burden of responsi- 
bility grows too heavy to be borne with complacency, to shift it 
on to other shoulders, explaining that the part they play was not 
of their own seeking, but was thrust upon them by destiny or by 
that to which, if they are of a different turn of mind, they will 
give another name. And, whether or not such a disavowal of 
personal responsibility is wholly to be commended, there are 
cases in which it is impossible to deny it justification. For if 
the generality of mankind have themselves to thank for the fate 
which overtakes them—if they have courted, or, at least, have 
gone to meet it halfway—there are other men who have been 
tracked by their vocation before they were so much as conscious 
of its existence, and on whose unexpectant ears the call has fallen 
as they were following the plough, or sitting at the receipt of 
custom, or, it may be, burying their dead. 

It was to this last class that Toussaint L’Ouverture, the liber- 
ator of Hayti, belonged. To an altogether exceptional degree he 
was singled out for a destiny he had in no way invited, which 
had neither anticipated nor coveted, until the day when he was 
he to pass from ministering submissively to the will of others to 
become himself a ruler of men, the saviour and the idol of his 
people, and was to prove himself, according to the impartial 
testimony of the French agent, Roume, “a philosopher, a 
legislator, a general.” 


Of the nature of his call he entertained no doubts. Not Joan 
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of Arc herself was more convinced of its divine origin. His own 
words—reported from memory—give an account of the matter. 

“ At the beginning of the troubles of St. Domingo,” he said, “I 
felt that I was destined to great things. When I received the 
divine intimation I was fifty-four years of age. ... A necessity 
was laid upon me to commence my career... . A secret voice 
said to me, ‘Since the blacks are free they need a chief, and it is I 
who must be that chief, foretold by the Abbé Raynal.’... France 
and the voice of God,” he added, “ have not deceived me.” 

France and God! ‘To the end, bound, betrayed, forsaken, faith 
in the last never failed him. But his trust in France, cling to it 
as he might and did, with a strange and passionate persistence, 
must have received many rude shocks. 

To the conviction, profound and intense, that he was the 
instrument and agent of the divine will, was no doubt due part 
at least of his almost miraculous ascendancy over the unruly 
elements he was set to govern; and to leave out of sight or to 
deny the factor of religious enthusiasm is to relinquish the only 
key to the enigma presented by his career. When the obedience 
of the people was rendered to Toussaint L’Ouverture, till lately a 
slave amongst his fellow-slaves, their obedience was combined 
with something of the veneration due to the representative of a 
higher power; while on his part, when he preached pity and 
forgiveness, and enjoined upon a race thirsting for blood and for 
vengeance the duty of oblivion of past wrongs, he spoke with the 
authority of the accredited and conscious ambassador of heaven. 

“This is the path;” he would tell his troops, unfolding to them 
his policy of conciliation and mercy, “ which we must all follow to 
draw down upon us the blessing of the Lord.” In their struggle 
for freedom they were fighting in a sacred cause, and being the 
soldiers of Christ and of God, were soldiers whose hands must be 
pure from innocent blood. And for a time, till the mouth of the 
preacher was stopped, and his voice silenced, the gospel he pro- 
claimed compelled the obedience of the half-civilised masses to 
whom it was addressed. 

The genuineness of the religion of Toussaint L’Ouverture has 
been called in question; he has been accused of using the name 
of God for the furtherance of personal interests and ambitions. 
Thus it was declared by one of his contemporaries that his actions 
were covered with such a profound veil of hypocrisy that all who 
approached him—truly a significant admission—were betrayed 
into an opinion of the purity of his intentions. But cant, carried 
so far as to extend to deeds, is difficult to distinguish from 
virtue ; and, as an anonymous biographer shrewdly remarked 
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“when a man will, from mere hypocrisy, act well and nobly to 
the end of his life, there is no way to prove the guilt against 
him.” At any rate, he was never convicted of the falsehood with 
which he was charged; in no case did his actions give the lie to 
his professions; nor was the veil torn off by which he convinced 
those who approached him of the purity of his intentions. And if 
God is not mocked, it may be taken as a general rule that, in the 
long run, neither is man. 


Character is not formed in a day, and the principles which 
made Toussaint L’Ouverture what he was must have been the 
growth of a lifetime. But of the years before the “call” 
sounded on his ears, little is known, and in the memoirs in 
which he vindicated his honour to Napoleon and to the world, only 
one mention of them is made. 

“J’ai été esclave,” he wrote; ‘“j’ose l’avouer. Mais je n’ai 
jamais essuyé méme des reproches de la part de mes maitres.” 

“We went to labour in the field,” he said on another occasion, 
describing the peaceful routine of those bygone days, “my wife 
and I, hand in hand.” While on Sundays and festivals, the 
landmarks of that quiet life, a devout Catholic, he attended mass, 
accompanied by those nearest him in kin, returning to spend the 
day together “as a family,” and concluding it with prayer. 

He had acquired in his youth some knowledge of French, and 
even a little Latin ; and the works of the slave Epictetus, together 
with those of the Abbé Raynal, the early abolitionist, are said to 
have constituted the favourite studies of the future leader of the 
blacks. For the rest, a conscientious servant, trusted and valued, 
he lived at peace, indulging so little ambition to rise above his 
station, that though, by thrift and industry, he had accumulated 
a certain amount of property, it does not appear to have occurred 
to him to employ his savings in the purchase of his freedom. He 
could with truth assert in later days that ambition had never 
been his master. 

Of his absentee owner, the Comte de Breda, little is known, 
except that under the supervision of the agent, Bayou, the slaves 
upon his estate were not harshly treated, and that in after years, 
when Toussaint had already achieved distinction, a singular 
transaction is reported to have taken place by which, for the 
sum of four thousand and eighty francs, the possession of the 
negro chief, “tout général qu'il est,” was transferred to a mulatto 
purchaser, a curious proof of the contemptuous incredulity enter- 
tained by their masters as to the permanence of the enfranchise- 
ment already won by the blacks. 
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And what was the man thus bought and sold—the man who, 
after half a century of contented obscurity, became with strange 
suddenness the supreme and dominating power in the land of his 
birth; who mastered, wherever he appeared, the fierce and tur- 
bulent elements at work in the desperate struggle for freedom ; 
and moved among the disordered multitudes like the very spirit 
of mercy and peace, curbing the passions, roused to fever-heat, 
which had been suddenly let loose ? 

To form a just estimation it is necessary to compare him with the 
other figures foremost in the struggle. The generality of men are, 
if not the reflection of their surroundings, at least the product of 
the atmosphere they breathe. But there are some—the few— 
whose lives are like matches struck in the darkness, throwing 
around them a momentary light, and dying out, to leave behind 
little more than the recollection of that fair and transient irradia- 
tion, and the demonstration of the fact that light, like the angel 
in the block of unhewn marble, sleeps in humanity. 

It was to these elect few that Toussaint L’Ouverture belonged. 
Around him, before and after him, was darkness, and it was no 
wonder if, looking upon the phenomenon of his life, there should 
have seemed to the people of his race something superhuman 
about the man they loved. 

To set him side by side with the other leaders of the movement 
is to mark at once the gulf between them. Dessalines, after 
himself the most popular of the black generals, was a brave 
soldier and not wanting in ability, but brutal and bloodthirsty— 
a man who, proclaiming later on a wholesale massacre of the 
whites, confessed himself sardonically to be “a little unlike ” his 
great predecessor. Christophe, afterwards King of Hayti, was 
courageous and for the most part temperate, but he betrayed his 
master and his trust in the day of disaster. Jean Francois, the 
leader of the blacks on their first rising, was an able man, but a 
lover of luxury and not distinguished for courage; while Biassou, 
his second in command, was fiery, vindictive, and drunken. 
Rigaud, too, the chief of the mulattoes, allowing himself to be 
made the tool of the whites in his jealousy of the negro race, was 
yet ready to turn on the very men whose purpose he had served 
and to massacre them. 

The influence of these men, and of the men of their type by 
whom Toussaint was surrounded—men brought to the front by 
foreign wars as well as by civil strife—would have been ever (that 
of Christophe perhaps excepted) in favour of bloodshed, of re- 
taliation, and of revenge. But, practically alone, Toussaint 
withstood them. He used these men, and some of them he loved, 
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but he was not guided by them. His own hand was ever on the 
helm. 

“Whoever those |may have been,” he once wrote, “of whom I 
was obliged to make use . . . I will one day prove that no one 
less than myself merits the reproach of having allowed myself to 
be governed.” 

He possessed, in truth, the rare capacity, invaluable in a 
leader, of bending stubborn instruments to execute his will, and 
of employing the passions of men to carry out his purposes; while 
his clear and penetrating insight discerned the special use to 
which each one could be put. Thus, ‘‘ God forbid,” he answered, 
when urged to ‘arrest Rigaud, his irreconcilable foe, secret or 
open; “I have need of Rigaud. He is violent. I want him for 
carrying on war, and that war is necessary tome. The mulatto 
caste is superior to my own. If I take Rigaud from them, they 
would perhaps find another superior to him. I know Rigaud; he 
gives up the bridle when he gallops ; he shows his arm when he 
strikes. For me,I gallop also, but I know where to stop; and 
when I strike I am felt, not seen. I know how to put the people 
in movement; but when I appear all must be tranquil.” 

It is a course upon which only a man can venture who can 
count upon that indeterminate quantity, personal influence. 
Toussaint was pre-eminently able to count upon it. When he 
was present all gave way before him. 

“Soldiers of the 9th,” he once cried, recognising a regiment of 
deserters who had been carried over by their officers to the 
enemy, and advancing alone to meet them; “ soldiers of the 9th, 
will you dare fire on your general, on your father, and on your 
brothers?” 

And the soldiers of the 9th, stricken to the heart, fell on their 
knees before him. 

He was the idol of his troops. His courage, amounting almost 
to temerity; the fearlessness with which he risked his life again 
and again, were so great that at times and to a superstitious race he 
seemed to bear a charmed life; whilst by his strenuous activity, 
his unintermitted labours, it was said that he would wear out 
three secretaries, or three horses, ina day. Gifted with extra- 
ordinary physical strength, he would set fatigue and sickness at 
defiance, and his movements were of a rapidity so astonishing 
that to the ignorant he seemed superior to time and space. Yet 
the love that was borne him was not only for the services he had 
rendered his countrymen, nor yet because to him primarily their 
freedom was due, but more than all because Toussaint was 
Toussaint, their brother and their friend. 
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If he was loved to the verge of idolatry he knew also how to 
make himself feared, and a just severity found its place in his 
rule. Notwithstanding his rare and beautiful humility he could 
speak as a man born to govern; while with profound sagacity he 
made his appeal to every instinct, good or bad, of the race he 
ruled. There is nothing more striking in the whole of his career 
than his method of dealing with the revolted and seditious 
mulattoes, at a time when their smouldering animosity had 
broken out into open insurrection. 

On the eve of taking the field against those of the body 
actually under arms he summoned to meet him the members of the 
caste left behind in the capital, and addressing them, according 
to his wont, from the pulpit of the principal church of the city, 
not only displayed an intimate acquaintance with their machina- 
tions but played upon the superstitious dread inspired by himself. 

“T see to the bottom of your hearts,” he told the conscience- 
stricken conspirators sternly. ‘ You are ready to rise against 
me. But though all the troops are quitting the west, I leave 
behind me my eye and my arm; my eye which will watch you, 
my arm which, if necessary, will smite you.” 

On his return to the city he once more summoned the popula- 
tion to the same meeting-place. The civic authorities were 
present, the church was filled with expectant crowds, and, closely 
guarded in the midst of the troops, the mulatto conspirators 
awaited their sentence. But this time it was the tidings of 
forgiveness of sins, of the blotting out of grudges, which were 
declared by the victor. He proclaimed to the traitors pardon and 
reconciliation, bestowed upon them money and clothing, and let 
them go free. 

It was by such deeds as these that this “hero of charity” 
won his way to hearts and converted enemies into friends and 
followers. 

“Ah, it is you, Frémont,” was his kindly greeting to a soldier 
brought before him as a deserter. “Fortune will not allow you 
to be separated from me.” ‘The man returned to his duty and 
remained faithful to the end. 

A curious and graphic account of the negro chief is given by 
an English officer, Captain Rainsford, who, driven by stress of 
weather on to the Haytian coast at a time when England was at 
war with France, contrived to pass himself off as an American, 
and, as such, had opportunities of forming an independent 
opinion of Toussaint in his private and public character. In the 
former capacity he mixed on a footing of perfect equality with 
those around him, dining at the hotel, and playing billiards 
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afterwards with the other guests, while, as commander-in-chief of 
the troops, the utmost attention to rank and ceremony was 
enforced, and what the Englishman characterised as an “ orderly 
ferocity” prevailed among the blacks. Of Toussaint’s own 
generosity, Rainsford made personal experience when, later on, in 
the absence of the chief, his nationality was detected, and he 
was condemned to death as a spy. Upon the sentence being, 
however, sent to receive confirmation from L’Ouverture, the latter 
ordered the release of the prisoner, merely adding the warning 
that he must never return to the island without the proper 
passports. 

If, in one respect, his policy of conciliation was a failure, if he 
did not succeed in dispelling the jealousy of the former rulers of 
the island, they, nevertheless, gave him the confidence due to a 
man who had never been known to break a pledge, and no more 
marked proof could be given of the trust he inspired than the 
fact that, when the British troops were about to evacuate the 
island, the general in command repaired, almost unattended, to 
the negro camp. On his arrival he was kept waiting for a 
considerable time before L’Ouverture, entering, presented his 
guest with two letters, the one from Roume, the French com- 
missioner, urging the arrest of the English general; the other, 
Toussaint’s own reply. Not till it had been made would he 
receive his visitor. 

If Toussaint had not succeeded in achieving what would, 
perhaps, have been scarcely less than a miracle, if black and 
white remained at heart hostile the one to the other, in all else 
his policy had triumphed. As philosopher and as legislator he 
had carried all before him. The foreign foes had been forced to 
withdraw from the country; negro freedom had been established 
throughout the length and breadth of the island, and had been 
formally recognised by France. With Te Deums, announced by 
salvos of artillery, and with the celebration of solemn masses, 
thanks had been rendered to God. A general amnesty had been 
proclaimed, and the doctrine of a universal brotherhood, in- 
dependeut of colour or race, was again set forth. Once more, 
from the pulpits of the church, Toussaint, high priest of that 
strange new gospel, enjoined upon those who heard him the duty 
of oblivion of past injuries, and, for the time at least, peace 
reigned, and warring passions submitted to the control of his all- 
powertul will. Law and order were on the way to be restored; 
religion and morals were gaining ground; the arts—music and 
the theatre—received encouragement; the rights of men of all 
colours were safeguarded, and, by a wise provision—bitterly 
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reviled by a coloured biographer as the restoration of slavery—a 
five years’ apprenticeship, on easy terms, would have accustomed 
the negroes, indolent by nature, to a right use of freedom, and 
have prevented the land from remaining uncultivated. 

Toussaint had a right to enforce the duty of labour, for never 
man worked harder; it is said that he rarely allowed himself 
more than two hours’ sleep, and luxury and idleness were 
unknown to him. Yet he did not lose sight of the necessity of 
appealing to the imagination of the races with which he had to 
deal. To personal habits of a rigid simplicity, almost amounting 
to asceticism, he united, on public occasions, the display of a 
royal state calculated to impress Frenchman and negro alike. In 
his home among the mountains, he gave audience like a king, 
surrounded by a splendid retinue, to the people who crowded to 
pay him homage, and, the humblest of men, he yet never forgot 
the dignity of his position. 

All was going well, and prosperity was revisiting the island. 
For himself he asked nothing, claimed no reward. “My task,” 
he said, “is accomplished.” 

But evil days were at hand. The power of Toussaint, of which 
the very prosperity enjoyed by the island was proof, was his crime, 
and for that crime vengeance was preparing to overtake him. 


It was the year 1801. Peace had been concluded between 
France and England, and Napoleon was at liberty to turn his 
attention westward to the favourite colony of France—an island 
in which liberty and equality were not theories but facts, in 
which, under a strong and beneficent rule, hostile races were 
beginning to live at peace, and with which, as it recovered from 
the struggle through which it had passed, all was beginning to 
be well. And this, or most of it, he saw to be due to the 
influence, the force, moral and physical, of a single man; and 
Napoleon disliked what he saw. 

It was true that Toussaint asked nothing better than to serve 
France. There had, indeed, been a time when, despairing of 
obtaining justice at her hands—a time, too, when Frenchmen 
were at war with Frenchmen—he had, as a royalist, joined with 
Spain in opposition to the representatives of the French Republic, 
but the alliance had been short-lived, and once more he had 
sworn allegiance to the country to which he felt, strangely 
enough, that it was due. The negroes of St. Domingo had little 
enough, one would think, for which to thank France; but it was, 
nevertheless, to France, so long as it was possible, that, with a 
desperate persistence, their leader clung. 
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But now when, at the height of his success, Toussaint had 
written again and again to the ruler he would have wished to 
regard as a brother, when he had begged that men capable of ad- 
ministering public affairs and filling those offices for which negroes 
were still unfit should be sent from France, and when his letters 
had been met only by an ominous silence, a vague disquietude, 
mingled with something like wounded affection, stirred within him, 

“ Bonaparte is wrong not to write to me,” he said mournfully 
—even, it is related, with tears, the tears of a strong, yet 
emotional, nature—“ he must have listened to my enemies.” 

It was soon clear that Bonaparte had, indeed, listened to the 
enemies of the negro chief—the man whom he appeared to 
consider, in some strange manner, as his rival, the “ first of the 
blacks ”—nor was it long before rumours reached the island of 
the manning and equipment of a powerful armament, whose 
destination was said to be St. Domingo. 

At the report of the coming expedition the whites, always 
ready to turn upon their protector and benefactor, openly 
congratulated themselves, and, as Toussaint heard of their 
insolent rejoicing, his tolerance, for once, gave way, and he 
banished the men who had thus requited his clemency. Yet, 
when the result of his action appeared in the solicitation of a 
passport by one of their countrymen, he was visibly moved. 

“Why do you wish to go?” he asked with emotion, “ you, 
whom I esteem and love?” 

The black man and the white, representatives of rival races, 
confronted one another, and the latter spoke his mind— 

** Because I am white,” he answered bluntly, “and because you 
are on the eve of being the irritated chief of the blacks.” 

Possibly Toussaint recognised the force of the argument. 
Sorrowfully he let his friend go. The action of the First Consul 
was already bearing fruits; the amalgamating elements were 
separating once more; and still there was dead silence, so far as 
Toussaint was concerned, on the part of Napoleon. But in 
France the silence had been significantly broken. 

A proposed constitution for Hayti had been drawn up and sent 
to the mother country for confirmation—a constitution by which 
slavery was finally abolished in the island, and Toussaint 
L’Ouverture was made governor for life. On a council composed 
of nine members eight were whites, and the remaining one & 
mulatto, the race of Toussaint himself, the guiding spirit, being 
wholly unrepresented. But Napoleon, blind with anger, was not 
a man to take account of such a fact as this, and his jealousy, 
long smouldering, blazed out. 
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“C'est un esclave révolté,” said the champion of European 
liberty, “qu'il faut punir. L’honneur de la France est outragé.” 
Toussaint, who with patient and pathetic confidence in the 
generosity of the man who ruled the destinies of France, was 
awaiting his approval, was characterised by Bonaparte as “un 
chef de brigands,” to be brought to justice. His doom was sealed. 

Not yet, however, prepared to throw off the mask, Napoleon 
sent for Toussaint’s two sons, in France for purposes of education, 
in order to impart to them the pacific intentions of the fleet to be 
despatched to Hayti, spoke in terms of extravagant laudation of 
the “esclave révolté,” and presented them with gifts of value and 
with his directions to proceed to St. Domingo and to assure their 
father of the uprightness of the First Consul’s intentions. The 
story of what followed is well known. 

“We must perish,” said Toussaint, as he watched from a height 
the French armament. “All France is coming to St. Domingo. 
She has been deceived. She comes to take revenge, and to 
enslave the blacks.” 

He was right. Unaccountable as was the action of Napoleon to 
the gentle and generous spirit of his victim, the latter had divined 
with sufficient correctness the aim of the expedition. War again 
laid waste the land. The despairing population, compelled to 
yield to the overwhelming strength of the invading forces, set fire 
to their cities as they retreated, leaving one after another a mass 
of ashes as they retired into the mountain fastnesses, there to 
carry on the desperate struggle. For three months that struggle 
was kept up—months during which Toussaint, surely with despair 
at his heart, watched the fruit of the labours of years being 
destroyed before his eyes; and, worse still, found himself forsaken 
by friend after friend, as fortune deserted him, by Christophe, 
Dessalines, his two brothers and his nephew—all deserters in the 
day of necessity—while his own son, to crown all, offered his 
choice, declared himself a faithful servant of France, who could 
never resolve to bear arms against her. 

The time came when it was no longer possible even for 
Toussaint’s gallant spirit to hold out. Yet, even in his ruin, and 
when further resistance was hopeless, he was powerful enough to 
wring from the enemy favourable terms of surrender—favourable, 
that is, for army and people. For himself, as he had before asked 
nothing, so he would now accept nothing; and when the French 
general, anxious to propitiate the man he hated, would have 
offered him the post of governor of the city of St. Domingo he 
declined it. His only personal demand was for liberty to live in 
obscurity and in silence among the mountains. 
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At the city of Cap Francois—one of those towns which had been 
reduced to ruins—he met the French general, Leclerc, in order to 
make the necessary arrangements for the future government of 
the island. His journey thither, fallen as he was, resembled the 
triumph of a conqueror. Crowds prostrated themselves at his 
feet, hailing him author of the liberty now assured to them by 
oath—so far as French oaths could assure it. As he approached 
his destination an officer, sent by Christophe, rode up to ask on his 
chief’s behalf the orders of the general he had deserted. 

“ Colonel,” answered L’Ouverture with the gentle and courteous 
dignity which never failed him, “je vous vois avec plaisir, mais je 
n’ai pas de réponse 4 vous faire au sujet de votre mission.” 

There was for the false friend no place for repentance. It was 
Toussaint’s only vengeance. 

The interview with Leclerc took place. Flattery on the one 
side, the same quiet’ dignity on the other. Once only the old 
fighting spirit flashed out. Had Toussaint decided to carry on 
the struggle, where, the Frenchman asked, would he have found 
arms and ammunition to keep it up? 

“ J’aurais pris les votres,” was the answer of the black chief. 

In tears his veterans received the farewell address of the 
general who was never to lead them again, and L’Ouverture 
psssed out of their sight into the retirement of his home. It was 
the end of the last act but one of the tragedy. 

There, among his mountains, surrounded by his family and in 
the midst of those who loved him, he might yet have found 
happiness. But he was still too powerful to be permitted to 
end his days in peace. There was one place it was not in 
his power to relinquish—the place he held in the hearts of the 
people, and while this was his, no undivided rule could be enjoyed 
by the victors in Hayti. A plot was laid to entrap him, and, in 
spite of warnings, Toussaint refused to avoid the snare. The 
French general, Brunet, in terms of studied cordiality, had written 
to invite him to his house, in order that together they might 
concert measures for the further pacification of the island; and 
when Toussaint had responded to the invitation he was arrested 
by a flagrant breach of good faith, and sent a prisoner to France. 

The sequel can be briefly told. In a dungeon at Joux, 
purposely selected, so it has been believed, in order that damp 
and cold might prove fatal to a prisoner of his race and blood, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture dragged out nine months of captivity, 
denied so much as a hearing in his own defence; Bonaparte 
never looked upon the face of his victim. In the misery of that 
captivity he drew up, in his memoirs, couched as they were in 
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language studiously temperate, a terrible indictment against 
France and the man who was her ruler. No injustice had been 
too great, no indignity too petty, to be put upon him. The 
means of defence, so far as it was possible, had been taken from 
him, his papers seized. ‘ N’est ce pas couper les jambes a quel- 
qu'un, et lui ordonner de marcher?” he asked ; “n’est ce pas lui 
couper la langue et lui dire de parler?” And coming to lesser 
matters, the orders no doubt given by the First Consul and his 
ministers that the necessaries of life should be supplied to 
him—is his confidence irony or innocence ?—had been unexecuted, 
and the cast-off rags of soldiers, “a moitié pourris,” had been 
sent him for clothing. Again his appeal is made to the man to 
his faith in whom he so desperately clung. Will Napoleon, a 
soldier himself, leave an old soldier to die in prison? “Premier 
Consul,” he cries, “pere de tous les militaires, juge intégre, 
défenseur de l’innocence, prononcez donc sur mon sort. Mes 
plaies sont tres profondes, portez y le reméde.... Vous étes 
medicin ; je compte entiérement sur votre justice.” 

Another physician, another who is the healer of all wounds and 
more powerful than the First Consul, was at hand. In prison, old, 
fallen, defeated, far from home and country, Toussaint L’Ouverture 
was still too powerful to be allowed to live. So long as he drew 
breath the hopes of the deceived and desperate population of 
St. Domingo would centre upon him. Yet there are crimes 
which, none knew better than Napoleon, must be executed in the 
dark; to kill, publicly and openly, the negro liberator was a deed 
which he dared not do. And the iron constitution of the “ vieux 
militaire” had resisted cold and grief and privation. The ordinary 
prison allowance of food had been diminished, but in vain. The 
jaithful servant who had been his one companion had been re- 
moved, and still solitude had not killed him. It was then that the 
governor of the prison took two short holidays. During the first 
he confided the keys of the dungeon to his lieutenant, Captain 
Colomier. But Colomier was obtuse. He even bettered the 
condition of the unhappy captive by allowing him the coffee for 
which he craved. On the governor’s return he found matters no 
further advanced than he had left them. Presently he took 
another journey. On this occasion Colomier was not entrusted 
with the keys of the dungeons. The prisoners, he was told, had 
need of nothing. By the time the governor returned, after four 
days’ absence, of one prisoner, at least, the words were true. 
Toussaint L’Ouverture had need of nothing. He lay in his cell, 
dead from starvation. 


I. A. Taytor. 





Che Dancing Girl and the King. 


I, 


THERE were many others who danced before the king, but none 
so well as I, Jasasa. No other had come from the country beyond 
the hills, and no other knew the dances of that country. Some- 
times ten, sometimes twenty of them stepped upon the silken 
carpet before the pavilion, and bent this way and that to the 
music of the lutes. The king would rest among the cushions, 
and fold his arms and look with half-closed eyes. Alone I danced, 
and not slowly to the whispering lutes, but quickly, quickly, 
while the soldiers struck the cymbals. The king would lean 
forward, and clap his hands, and look earnestly. 

Jasasa the barbarian, I was called ; for I belonged to the people 
of the north and understood not the speech of them of the city. 
What wanted I with their speech? What wanted I with their 
robes and jewels? They had come through the hill pass, and had 
burned and slain. When they saw there was no richness in 
the land, they had returned, bearing me with them. I, who had 
been free as are the birds, might not leave the palace gardens; I, 
who had been loved, was given a present. 

“ Let her be taught our tongue, so that I may talk with her,” 
the king said. The women spoke words to me and showed their 
meaning, and I spoke them again ard was as a child. When I 
was alone, I forgot the new words and remembered only the old. 
Softly I sang the village songs, and grew sad with their sweetness, 
and covered my face and wept. ‘Through the tears I saw the 
stream near my home, and two that walked by it hand in hand, 
and the two were I and Zemar. 

Many times I danced to the king. At the summons, I went 
past the spearmen to the front of the pavilion and bowed lowly. 
At the noise of the cymbals, I stood erect, and threw aside the 
outer cloak and began the movements. Many times I danced to 
the king, and then to one of my own people. Zemar, Zemar 
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whom I loved, was among the spearmen. To him I danced. 
What were the rest to me? Him only I loved ; him only I strove 
to please. Yet I looked to the pavilion as before. For fear that 
he and I might be slain, I hid my heart. 

One, two, three nights I lay awake in my room at the eastern 
end of the palace, and listened for his voice. Long seemed the 
waiting, but at last I heard “ Jasasa, Jasasa,” and knew that it was 
ended. I went from my couch to the window, and put my hand 
through the bars. “Jasasa, Jasasa,” he said, and took it, and 
kissed it, and kissed it again. 

We talked. He told that another company had brought him 
too from our country to the city. A time he had been a slave, but 
for some service in peril his master had freed him and given him 
money. Then because he was tall and strong, he had been made a 
spearman. He had seen me, and learned which room was mine, 
and come. I told all that had happened to me, and how I had 
sorrowed for him. We whispered our loves, and were silent, 
looking into each other’s eyes. Strangely soft seemed the wind, 
strangely sweet the flower perfumes from the gardens. We were 
happy. We were happy; yet the bars were between us; yet we 
yearned to be free together. 

In the days which followed the king’s favour to me grew. 
Once or twice he had me brought to him, and said words, and was 
pleased that I understood. The women were kinder than before, 
and spoke as if presently I might be over them. Zemar and I 
talked of these things when for a little while each night he stood 
beneath my window. Always we wished to fly from the city, but 
always we wondered how. First there would be the palace 
sentinels to pass, and then the keepers of the gate. If we were 
stayed, the end would be soon, for we knew the king to be cruel. 

A hope came. The king announced that he would visit in state - 
one of the tributary princes. The dancing girls, the musicians, 
and some of the spearmen were to go with the Court. Zemar 
spoke of the hope. On the evening before the departure there 
would be the hurry of preparation everywhere. It might be that 
I could leave the palace and join him. The gate would be crowded 
with people coming and going, and we might pass unnoticed. 
There was but the narrow plain on the north to cross, and we 
should be hidden in the forest. 

We resolved to make the endeavour. If we got from the city, 
we were to walk through the forest to the river, and to row to 
where it begins, and then to walk to the hills and our country 
beyond them. “It may be,” said Zemar, “ they will not discover 


the absence until after the departure of the Court, and then will 
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think we have been left in the city; it may be days before they 
know the flight.” 

A last time he stood beneath the window and kissed my hand, 
On the morrow we would be together, and he would kiss my lips, 
For very earnestness we made mock of each other. “I will not 
go,” I said; “I love the king, and will stay with him.” “ And I,” 
he replied, “ love all the women of the city, and wonder why I am 
here.” A while we laughed; and then I felt a tear on my hand; 
and then I too began to weep. Tenderly, very tenderly, we spoke 
and parted. 

On the morrow, at the summons, I went before the king. The 
bridal dance I danced; but he knew not how it is called; only 
Zemar and I knew. Slow as the beginning of love are the first 
movements. To her who dances, the music and him she loves 
seem very near and all things else far away. Fast and faster as 
the growth of love become the movements. The woman and the 
music seem one, and the man is the only other. The bridal dance 
I danced to Zemar ; and then, as the enchantment of it passed, I 
looked to the king and heard him speak. ‘She has pleased me; 
let her be given a new bandelet,” he said. Bowed before him I 
stood while they brought a bandelet of silk and precious stones 
trom the treasure house, and fastened it about me. “It is a mark 
of my favour,” he said, “and she shall wear it when next she 
dances to me.” Then he raised his hand in dismission, and I went 
from him, past Zemar, to the palace. 

The evening and the hour of flight came. I clothed myself 
with the veil and the long cloak which women wear when they go 
abroad. I opened the door of my room and passed out. There 
was no one in the gallery, and I walked quickly to the entrance of 
the palace. Some servants, talking among themselves, were on 
the way to the camp that was being formed. I followed closely as 
if I were one of them, and went by the sentinels unchallenged. 
At the first bend of the outer wall I waited in the shadow as 
Zemar had bidden me, and the servants, still talking, went on. 

In the next moment he was with me. Once we kissed, and then 
left the shadow and walked side by side towards the gate. I was 
faint and would have leaned on him as often before I had leaned; 
but he whispered that the custom was not so in the city, and 
prayed me to be brave. Near the market-place we saw some 
spearmen coming, and turned aside until they had gone. For 
little way I was faint again, and then I looked at him and was 
strong. We came to the road which leads to the gate, and there 
were many people about us. I held my cloak closely to me, and 
followed as he made a way. The camp was just outside the wall, 
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and, as we had hoped, there was constant movement to and from 
it. Unnoticed we passed the gate. 

We hurried along the edge of the camp beyond the spread of the 
lights. Now Zemar put his arm about me, for now he thought 
none would see and be curious. But suddenly a man crossed our 
path, and glanced at us, and then went on. “It was Kameel, 
and he and I have quarrelled, but I do not think he knew us,” 
said Zemar. “Let us go more quickly,” said 1; for I feared ill 
might come of the meeting. He took his arm from about me and 
only held my hand. Sometimes walking and sometimes running, 
we hastened towards the forest. 

The plain ended and the trees began. We paused and looked 
back at the city. ‘“ Seest the lights of the palace, Zemar?” I said. 
“Yes, Jasasa, Jasasa mine.” ‘I was a dancing girl and thou wert 
aspearman.” ‘ And now thou art a woman and I am a man, and 
we love.” When he had said this, he took me close to him and 
kissed me. A strange thing is the heart of a woman. For a 
moment I lay quiet in his arms, and then I shook with sobs, and 
pushed him from me. ‘“ What is it, Jasasa?” he said. “I know 
not, I know not,” I replied; and then I hid my face on his shoulder 
and wept. 

Truly the heart of a woman is a strange thing. Presently the 
tears weré done, and I pushed him from me again and laughed. 
“Oh, Zemar,” I said, “ wouldst stay here until it is morning, and 
the watchers on the gate see us?” “No, little one—no,” he 
replied. “Come, then.” Hand in hand we hurried along the 
forest path. Like a pleasant dream were the hours. The night 
was warm, as are all nights in this country. There was no moon, 
but the sky was filled with stars which shone through the tree 
branches and made a faint light. A wind moved gently among 
the leaves and flowers, and, sweetly laden, met us. At times some 
waking bird sang a song of love. 

It was the season of the long night. We had planned to reach 
the neighbourhood of the river village while there was yet an hour 
or two of darkness. We were to rest until the morning, and then 
to continue the journey. Zemar had been to the village before 
this, and had bought a boat, and placed in it food and oars, and 
hidden it among the reeds. If, as we hoped, the flight were not 
known until some days had passed, we might keep in front of any 
pursuit. When we were with our own people, only an army would 
win us back. 

“ Listen—it is the river,” said Zemar. I heard the murmur of 
running water. “The village is but a little way further, and we 
will stay here until the day.” I looked away from him. We 
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were standing in a space which had been cleared of trees, and 
about which grew the white lily. ‘“ They are very beautiful,” I 
said, pointing to the blossoms. “A bridal gift,” he said, plucking 
one of them and placing it in my hair. 

The stars shone more brightly. I gazed into his eyes, and my 
life was glad. Long before this I had loosed my cloak and veil, 
and he had carried them for me. Now when he spoke of a bridal 
gift, I remembered the bridal dance, and that I wore the king's 
present. “ Zemar,” I said, still looking into his eyes and not 
knowing why I spoke, “I have something for thee.” Then I bent 
down and unclasped the bandelet, and put it into his hands, 
saying, “See how rare the stones are.” Softly we laughed to 
each other. ‘“ Dance,” he said, “and I will give it thee again.” 

There was not the music of instruments, there was only the 
music of the forest. I danced a simple dance, one that the young 
girls of our country all learn. When I had finished, I bowed to 
him as I had been used to bow to the king. “It was good,” he 
said, and clasped the bandelet about me again. “Not more than 
good?” I said. “Why the cruel king said as much.” He spoke 
no reply, but took my face between his hands and kissed it. The 
stars were very bright, and the sound of the river was like a low 
sung song. Where the lilies grew thickest he led me, and we lay 
in each other’s arms. 

I think the singing of the birds awakened us. He whispered 
my name, and I answered with his. Hidden among the trees or 
flying above in the sunlight the birds sang, and we listened to 
the sweetness. A great peace filled our hearts. “It was long, 
long ago that we left the city,” I said. ‘ Yes, long, long ago,” 
he replied. We were silent, remembering all that had been. A 
cloud covered the sun. We talked of the journey still to do, and 
of the need there was for speed. ‘ Almost,” he said, “I wish we 
had not waited here; but I feared we might not find the boat in 
the darkness.” 

We went towards the river, at first in the path, and afterwards 
among the trees. “It is some distance along the bank that we 
start,” he said, “and we will go outside the village.” “Listen, 
listen,” I replied, putting my two hands on his arm. I had heard 
a noise as of people walking ; and now he too heard it. I saw his 
face grow pale, and was afraid. “Oh, Zemar,” I said, “it is only 
they of the village; it is only they we hear.” 

He took my hand and hurried me onward. “Jasasa, Jasasa,” 
he said, “the noise is from the direction of the city, and is of men 
who move together. I fear spearmen follow us.” His voice was 
low and his face was very troubled. I knew he feared for me 
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more than for himself, and I was strong in the love and whispered 
words of hope. We ran from tree to tree, and the noise became 
fainter and presently died away. We reached the river. “The 
village is behind us, beyond the bend,” he said, “and the boat 
should be here.” 

The hiding-place among the reeds had been sufficient. The 
boat was safe. He drew it into the clear water, and got ready 
the oars. ‘“ Now, little one, now,” he said, and I stepped in beside 
him. Slowly we moved from the bank, and then quickly up the 
river. The cloud no longer covered the sun. The little waves 
that parted before us were bright. A moment I looked at them, 
and afterwards at Zemar. 

How shall I tell the end of the flight? The while since I have 
lived in remembrance, and my heart has gladdened and sorrowed. 
Waking and sleeping I dream of the hours that were. Again I 
walk with Zemar along the forest path; again he lays a lily in 
my hair; again I dance before him; again the singing of the 
birds awakens us. The dream goes not further, but tarries a 
little, and returns. How shall I tell the end of the flight? Ah! 
already it is almost told. 

Quickly we moved up the river through the shining waves. 
While Zemar rowed he ever looked earnestly past me, and I ever 
watched his face. Hope was a dying thing. We knew they were 
spearmen we had heard, although we told each other it might not 
be so. We feared that, finding us not in the village, they would 
follow in one of the larger boats. 

Round one bend and then another we went. We were near yet 
another when I saw Zemar’s face change and heard him groan. 
The fear was a true one. There was a loud shouting behind, and 
afterwards a single voice bidding us stay. Zemar ceased to row, 
and looked at me very pityingly. ‘“ My wife, my wife,” he said, 
and lifted his spear to strike me, and suddenly lowered it as if the 
strength had gone. I knew what his love would have done, what 
his love could not do. “Nay, not thou,” I said, and cast myself 
weeping upon his neck. Once he strove to rise to thrust at the 
men, and then let fall the spear and clasped me close. 

They took us to the city, some going in front with him, and 
some following with me. The king had commanded that we 
should not be slain but be kept guarded until his return from the 
visit. Many days have I been in my room in the palace; many 
days have I longed for him who calls me wife. On the morrow 
the king will return and judge. I fear and yet I hope. He bade 
that we should be treated kindly. Perchance he will still pity ; 
perchance he will let me go to my husband. 
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II. 


Tue girl was high in my favour, and the man I had marked as 
more soldier-like than his fellows Jasasa, the one was called, 
and Zemar the other. They had been brought from the country 
beyond the northern border, and thought to go back to it 
secretly. Me seemeth they understood not that a king is a king. 

They fled on the eve of my last progress through the towns, 
The news was told to me by one who had seen them going 
towards the forest. Before I left the city I sent out parties of 
spearmen to follow and to end the flight. They were not to slay 
the two, but to deal gently with them, and to lodge them 
separately in the palace. When the progress was finished I 
would have the girl dance before me again. The spearmen did 
my bidding, and yesterday I returned to the city, and learned 
that the two were under guard. This morning the girl danced 
before me. 

“Tell her,” I said to a servant, “that the king smiles and is 
not angry. Tell her that presently you will take her to this 
Zemar.” I placed the musicians in the courtyard, and bade that 
at my word they should play slow sad music. The body of the 
man had been laid on a couch in one of the great middle rooms, 
with its face upturned and uncovered. I walked in the gallery 
above, and thought of what was still to do. 

“Go to her again,” I said to the servant; “see that she wears 
a dancing robe, and that it is girt with the bandelet from the 
treasure house. Bring her to the door of the room, and say that 
he is within.” I sent the word to the musicians, and stood in the 
shadow of the tapestries, looking from the gallery. I awaited the 
coming of the girl. 

The whispering of the many instruments was upon the air; 
the face of the dead was white in the sunlight that fell across it. 
There was no need for delay; it was now that she should come. 
I watched the door and stroked my beard in impatience. Her 
footfall sounded lightly; the moment was near. I folded my 
arms and watched calmly. 

She drew back the curtains and stepped forward, and then 
paused, gazing about for her lover. She saw the couch in the 
far corner and that that lay on it. “Zemar!” she cried gladly, 
and stepped forward again, and then paused again. A terror had 
seized her because of the whiteness and stillness. She puts 
hand to her heart and ran quickly to the couch. ‘“ Zemar!” she 
cried in anguish, and bowed her face to his. 
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The sound of the instruments was louder; and now the girl 
danced before me. She made no sound when she touched the cold 
lips and knew the truth. She straightened herself and held her 
hands tightly to her bosom, and then put them out and moved 
them from side to side as if it were dark and she would find a 
way. The bandelet of precious stones I had given to her before 
she fled was about her waist; I had bidden that she should wear 
it when next she danced to me. From side to side she moved her 
hands, and towards and away from the couch she swayed her 
body ; in time to the music she moved and swayed. 

The musicians ceased to play. She stood a moment motionless, 
and then suddenly as one stricken fell across the couch. The 
musicians played again. She lay where she had fallen and 
heard not the sounds. I went from the gallery, through the 
eastern rooms to the gardens. Presently some servants came to 
me and said that she was dead. I had known it. A king is 
a king. 

Epear Turner. 











Craftsmen and Laymen. 


A GENERATION ago an article like the present might have been 
headed “ Artists and Amateurs.” But fashions change, and this 
end of the century takes all that has to do with art so seriously, 
that more serious terms are necessary. “Craftsmen” has a 
definite meaning, and “laymen” are the rest of the world. The 
other terms are sentimental and misleading. We hardly acknow- 
ledge nowadays the existence of that poor creature the amateur, 
who shivers in a chilly limbo, with a few rags of art to cover his 
nakedness, but no shining raiment such as is served out to the 
meanest of those who wait on the temple. 

It is knowledge that has done it. In the days when Bach was 
not discovered, and music meant Meyerbeer and Bellini, when 
Gilbert Scott was devastating our cathedrals, and Eastlake and 
Grant were Presidents of the Royal Academy, when all varieties 
of artists had not been pigeon-holed and ticketed according to 
their schools and tendencies, the zeal of craftsmen was not as 
much according to knowledge as it is now. They painted and 
sang for the public; they wrote duets for two female voices; 
they were not ashamed to be romantic. The reign of knowledge 
was only beginning. Knowledge has now spread so far, that we 
dare not like what we like, for fear of committing a solecism. 
Whether or not we are wiser than our fathers, the next genera- 
tion will say. But we are more learned, and learning warns 
amateurs off the ground. 

For all that, it may be in the interest of art itself that amateurs 
should exist; and by amateurs, I mean those who are neither 
craftsmen nor mere lookers-on; laymen who have tried their 
hand and made some elementary essays in the practice or study 
of art, or who have at least used eyes and judgment to the best 
of their ability; and who, therefore, though not initiated im 
the mysteries, and permitted to look into the Bacchic ark, may 
yet take part in the procession of the god. Outside these again, 
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as the amateurs surround the artists, comes the wider circle of 
the profani, the general public: ready to dispute, to praise or 
blame, and claiming by right of numbers, not without some show 
of reason, to be the ultimate tribunal, as in politics, so in art and 
literature. We will come to them presently ; let us first examine 
this inner ring of laymen—admirers and critics, if not fellow- 
workers, at least journeymen—who do not pretend either to 
science or experience, and yet assert the right to be there, and 
even to have an opinion. 

It used to be thought that no education was complete without 
“accomplishments.” The accomplished man was one to whose 
knowledge of some business or profession in the world was added 
a dilettante or affectionate attention to the arts. He might, out- 
side his proper business, play, sing, paint, practise belles lettres, 
moderately but still intelligently and tolerably. Such a man had 
no right to trespass on the region which belongs to craftsmen 
only. He could not lay down the law on questions of anatomy, 
on the subordination of parts, on proportion, chiaroscuro, the laws 
of drapery, and a hundred other points in which the craftsman 
is the critic. His own works probably were of little value in 
themselves; but at any rate, the mere practice of drawing trained 
his eye through his hand to appreciate the laws of painting, and 
made him know something of the limitations of art. 

And when the dilettante expressed an opinion, that is, turned 
critic, he might say why and where a painter had failed or 
succeeded; he was less likely, than if he had never practised, 
to mistake imperfection for dulness, and disordered genius for 
insolence. His own experience taught him humility, without 
which criticism irritates and does not instruct ; for the unpractised 
critic is too apt to forget that he is inferior to the artist. 

Or, if nature or circumstances had denied to our dilettante the 
manual practice of art, he might still learn theory in the best 
schools, and apply it in all the galleries of Europe. The study of 
painting and sculpture, combined with the study of natural form 
and colour, helped him to see rightly and compare intelligently. 
It made him, in short, a connoisseur ; one, that is, whose achieve- 
ment is taste, love of beauty directed by knowledge of beautiful 
things. He might admire and even judge works of art, as 
we judge books, unreproved, though we have never written a 
line, and political theories, though we have not made a study of 
Aristotle and Mill, on the general ground of knowledge of the 
best things, and wholeness of perception. The perfect draughts- 
man might be no more than a draughtsman ; one who draws what 
he sees, but imagines nothing. The connoisseur was bound to be 
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more; to be, in the first place, a complete man, and justified in 
telling the artist that his science might be right, but his conception 
was defective or excessive, disfigured by ignorance or vanity. He 
took his stand upon common sense, or sanity of judgment. Detached 
from sanity of judgment, imagination runs to extravagance, whether 
in the direction of violence, or of mere singularity and affectation. 
The world is full of examples. Some experiments perish at once; 
others serve to set a fashion. Dilettantes may be misled by 
fashion ; but in the main the common sense of the world controls 
the extravagance, alike of artists and of critics, and like the force 
of gravity or the pressure of the atmosphere, keeps things in their 
place and prevents the volatilisation of genius. The defect of this 
common sense gives us the extravagance of Victor Hugo and 
Carlyle: the excess of it, the caution of Gibbon and the coldness 
of Goethe. I mention here but the highest instances; and it will 
be seen at once that the extravagant writers (of whom Shakespeare 
is the most glorious example) have a more sublime and delicate 
quality than those in whom there is more admixture of that kind 
of common sense which easily descends to commonplace. The 
common sense of the world is expressed by the amateurs, that is, 
the critics ; those who, as Sterne says, are critics not by occupation 
but by nature. The craftsmen will always cry out against the 
crities—but the wiser sort know that criticism is not only an 
unavoidable evil, but a wholesome discipline too. 

In order that criticism may not miss its mark, the critic must 
have some of the qualities of the craftsman. If criticism is to be 
respected by those who know, it must be governed by knowledge as 
well as by common sense. Knowledge, theoretical, not practical, 
is to some extent a common ground. The ground on which the 
artist stands alone is creation, with which critics have nothing 
to do. In order to create, there is need of that power which, 
according to the Greeks, is a combination of knowledge and 
practice, neither of which can effectively exist without the other; 
and of much that is beyond knowledge and practice. Art, again, 
is not merely skill, as some craftsmen seem to think. The highest 
skill may be possessed by Plato’s shoemaker, by the constructor 
of mathematical instruments, the cabinet maker and the printer. 
Nor is imagination alone sufficient to make the artist, though it 
is indispensable, Nor will emotion suffice. Art has no essential 
connection with religion, politics, philanthropy, or patriotism, 
though it may touch and be touched by them. Behind all 
these there must be present also the irresistible impulse to 
create, to turn to shapes, to body forth the forms of things 
unknown, without which beautiful conceptions may be no more 
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than dreams. Art again is not merely representation, as Lewes 
taught us in his ‘Life of Goethe.’ It is representation of the 
beautiful; and without the desire of beauty does not exist. Le 
beau laid is nonsense; and meant to be. And the latest critic, 
Tolstoi, tells us that the artist must have “a moral relation to 
his subject.” But this opens too wide a question to be treated 
here. 

But neither skill, nor power of representation, nor knowledge, 
nor desire of beauty, nor emotion, nor imagination, nor impulse, 
nor all together, can reach the highest levels without another 
quality, and that quality is reason, which, in its outward mani- 
festation, we call common sense—in its inward, taste; which, 
in its higher flights, attains to glimpses of the vision spoken 
of in Plato’s Phaedrus—the codia of the wise man—akin to 
imagination, but representing rather the controlling than the 
leading principle. 

Reason, whether present to control imagination or to illuminate 
judgment, is, of course, common to craftsmen and laymen. Given 
a mind capable of making distinctions, and a sense of beauty 
exercised by observation and study, there is no reason why one 
who does not practise the arts may not yet exercise a judgment 
on them within limits. The craftsman, and no one else, can say 
with Apelles, “manum de tabula”—the work would only be spoilt 
by addition or alteration—and with Albert Diirer, “It cannot 
be better done.” The layman must not impose canons on genius 
which is spreading out wings larger than its nest, and laying the 
foundations of new canons. He has no right to say of the 
Excursion, “This will never do”; to call Beethoven quaint, 
and Turner insane. Jeverence is the sister of judgment, and 
contemptuous criticism is likely to find itself ridiculous at last. 
The passing generation has had experience enough of this kind 
to make it humble. Turner, Ruskin, Browning, Carlyle, Rossetti, 
Wagner, saw the tables turned upon their critics; and if others 
fared better at starting, it was partly because they lacked some- 
thing of the force and fougue of the more daring souls. 

The critic, then, must hold his tongue on matters of technique 
at the one end of the scale, and at the other he will lose his 
labour if he plants a hedge round Pegasus. Within these limits 
he is safe and useful, and the craftsman has no right to despise 
him, and call him an ignoramus. Sometimes, too, it happens 
that the experience of the innovator himself justifies his critic. 
Not to weary the reader with instances, that of the P. R. B. will 
serve to point out that the extravagances of innovators are as 
dear to them at first as their discoveries, but are proved in time 
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to be unnecessary. The later manner of the painter discards 
the affectations of the earlier. They are ~needed at first to 
accentuate a note, or even to call attention to another of those 
revolts against academical conventions which are the history of 
art; but they are not permanent, and the critic was not altogether 
wrong. Critics are amateurs, or lovers of beauty, and there is no 
reason to suppose that they are devoid of taste and sense, for 
sense is the common property of sensible men, and taste, if it is 
seldom inborn, is improved and matured by study no less than 
by manual practice. 

Critics, however, if they are to be heard, must put into words not 
their own thought only, which is coloured by their own iikes and 
dislikes, but the general intelligence of the world to which the 
artists speak, and from which they must learn while they teach it. 
The best critic is he who brings to his work not merely a judg- 
ment in art, but a knowledge of letters and life which is not 
always found in artists. His lot is cast with the public, not with 
the artists. He is one of the laity, not of the priesthood. His 
office is to teach the laity what to admire, and how to admire, 
and the craftsman, if he is wise, will take some account of him. 
The truth of this is shown by the supreme instance of Ruskin, 
who neither painted pictures nor built churches nor wrote poetry, 
and yet, by help of imagination and study, could teach those 
who did. 

But beyond and above all qualities necessary for the true critic, 
the wish to admire, the power of sympathising with his subject is 
essential. Blame is more likely to go wrong than praise; affecta- 
tion and silliness must be chastised ; but hands off from Keats and 
Chatterton. Judex damnatur in such instances as those. No one 
is capable of judging well whose judgment does not rest on love 
of what is good and beautiful; no critics praise more generously 
than the masters themselves. 

I pass to the consideration of the dabblings in art so dear to 
amateurs, the twitterings of song, the strummings on instruments, 
the attempts in poetry, the sketching and designing, which may 
feed vanity and puff up conceit to belief in its own creative power, 
but which may also be of use apart from their intrinsic value, 
which is likely to be small enough. They teach the amateur how 
easy it is to aspire, and how hard to attain. “Hard, hard, hard it 
is only not to tumble,” and graceful movement is much more than 
not tumbling. These imperfect essays teach a lesson of difficulty, 
if it is rightly learnt. They apply the test of failure, and make 
those who have failed understand how much they fall short of 
what art demands, and how little those who amuse themselves on 
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the borders of art may measure themselves with those whose life 
is spent in its service. 

And besides educating and disciplining, these attempts to 
produce something give pleasure. We have all listened to the 
playing and singing of good amateurs. They have not full control 
of their instruments, and their aims are not always according to 
knowledge. But how superior are such attempts to the trained 
performances of “artists” who have skill and nothing else? 
There is an amateur’s touch on the piano which is more beautiful 
than much which proceeds from the Royal College of Music. 
There is singing of men and women, whether alone or in concert, 
which is the exhibition of a fine nature, and conveys a personal 
interpretation of the music, not a conventional rendering. It is 
not that the music is altered, but the individual charm is shown 
through a new medium. The unexpected forms part of this 
charm, and though this is never absent from the highest art, 
it is very often absent from the performances of pupils who have 
gone throagh all the gymnastics of the school. We know what 
is going to happen, and are bored. There is too much uniformity; 
the singers sing by rule, “produce” the voice by rule, take 
breath by rule, know exactly when to use portamento, mezza voce, 
rallentando, tempo rubato, and all the other business, and the 
result, as far as pleasing goes, is often nil. Great artists have 
more of the amateur in them than little artists. These latter, 
however complete their certainty of skill in the management of 
voice or finger, miss that particular quality which tells the 
hearer that the person who sings is not an automaton, but 
feels and loves the music, and gives it a colour which, whether 
it is according to rule or not, is his own. The good amateur, 
like the great singer, has an idea of what it is that he wishes 
to do, and does his best for love of the art; the art student 
has learnt how to do what has been done before. The notion of 
giving pleasure seems to be absent. It may be questioned whether 
the present rage for technique is in the best interests of art. We 
are being smothered by learning, and coming in danger of thinking 
that correct drawing and perspective, elaborate solfeggi and finger 
gymnastics, are more important than taste and feeling. Carlyle’s 
apologue of the trees which grow as Nature bids them, and the 
trees which are clipped and tied to make patterns for the gardener, 
holds good here. Too many of our players and singers are turned 
off according to two or three systems. They perform beautifully, 
and one does not much care to hear them. 

Or again, though there is no branch of art which is more subject 
to rule and tradition than the stage, who can deny the grace and 
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charm of good amateur acting? Or, to return to the more difficult 
instance of painting, though most unskilled designs and sketches 
are a weariness, and better suited for dark portfolios than to be 
hung up and looked at, there are to be seen here and there essays 
by laymen which give expression to a taste and a sense of beauty 
transcending half the paintings exhibited in the annual shows, 
And beyond and above these come the works of those few who 
have genius which either cannot be or has not been trained 
according to rule. When I look at the drawings of Lady Water- 
ford, or E. V. B., I doubt whether the drill of the studio would not 
have cramped and distorted them. The training has begun too 
late, or the duties of life have interfered with absolute devotion to 
art. The tyranny of technique would drive out such intruders. 
Only the best judges, such as Leighton, and the other painters 
who welcomed Lady Waterford, can tolerate sketches and designs 
which do not come from the school. Lady Waterford found her 
models in her mind, and flashed them upon the paper. E. V. B. 
proceeds more slowly but as surely to a result. The work of 
neither is like that of the professional painter, and for that reason 
it is more interesting and more speaking than all but the best. 
A genius may be spoilt by technique. Impose a strict method 
upon such a worker as these, and barrenness results. You kill an 
amateur, and do not produce an artist ; and it may be that the 
amateur you have lost was worth more than the artist whom you 
have failed to make. 

Shall there be no native wood-notes wild? One may not sing 
flat or play wrong notes; but whilst professed musicians must 
bow to Schumann’s dictum that “no musical effect must be even 
thought of till all conceivable mechanical difficulties are sur- 
mounted,” musicians who do not aspire to perfection may yet be 
heard with pleasure. It would be a dull world in which no one 
took interest in politics but a member of parliament, in religion 
but a parson, in literature but an author. Let us be thankful 
that among the throng of craftsmen, bad and good, there is 
still room left for those who make no claim to be more than 
laymen. 

Maybe we are coming to this exclusiveness. Already it is 
dangerous to have an opinion about a picture. Those wko know 
and those who do not know are being thrust further apart. 
Differentiation goes on, till it threatens to become differentism. 
Michael Angelo was painter, sculptor, architect, stone-cutter, 
colour-grinder, all in one. Now a man practises more than one 
art at his peril. 

“What of Rafael’s sonnets, Dante’s picture?” Well, there 
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are some left who court the sister Muses; for was not Rossetti.a 
painter among painters, a poet among poets, and Morris, painter, 
designer, poet (and such a true one), and socialist, all in one? 
It is obvious that the possession of one craft may make it 
easier to acquire another. Generally, however, the multiplying 
of technicalities and the subdivision of labour tend to restrict 
the craftsman to one trade only, or even a part of a trade. 
In the mechanical arts we have gone so far that it is im- 
possible to go further. The bookbinder of to-day can rarely 
take pride in his work. He may stitch, cut, glue, hammer, 
tool, gild or letter skilfully, but he cannot take up the volume 
between his finger and thumb and say, “This is my work.” 
It was not so, as Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Morris have told us, in 
the Gothic times. Then the workman was a designer, working 
in obedience, but not as a slave. He had the same spirit as 
his master; that is (we will venture the paradox), of the amateur 
or lover. Let our craftsmen who will not be criticised beware lest 
in refusing the right of judgment to those outside their own 
circle they do the work of the dividers of labour whom they decry. 
The love of art belongs not only to those who labour in it; 
love begets study, study discernment; nay, the absence of the 
hampering influence of detail may make the layman more atten- 
tive to principles than the craftsman whose fingers are cramped 
and whose eyes are dazed by the difficulties of detail; and 
exclusive attention to one art or branch of art may have a 
narrowing tendency. No nation is so thorough in details, whether 
of practice or research, as the Germans, and no nation has less 
grasp of generalities. You must go to German writers if you 
want to know the facts about a thing; but French and English 
writers, who take note of many things outside their own allotment, 
make you feel what the thing is. To conclude, then, this part of 
the subject, I maintain that the intelligent judgment of outsiders 
is not only not a clog upon art, but a help to direct, and a safe- 
guard against both pedantry and extravagance. 

So much for critics by occupation or by nature. What is to be 
said of the unlearned public, the unconscious critic, the irre- 
sponsible judge, the orbis terrarum for which the craftsmen, will 
they nill they, work? ‘The age of patrons and dedications, of 
subscriptions and quartos, is long past. The patronage of art 
is gone to Manchester and Bond Street; of literature to the 
lending libraries and the publishers’ readers, who must con- 
sider not whether a book is good, but whether enough copies 
of it are likely to be sold. A melancholy change, you say. 
But it may make the artists more, not less independent. It is 
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part of the democratic condition of things; and Demos is in the 
long run a better patron than Mecenas. Horace lived in the 
age of patronage; but Horace finds his true patron in two 
millenniums of readers. Which is better, the patronage of the 
Florentine public making festival over Cimabue’s new picture, 
or that of the Medici prince who set Michael Angelo to mould 
him a snow man ?—though to be sure there were better Medici 
than he; and St. Peter’s was built for a patron. 

Are, then, the blind to lead the seeing ?—Orpheus to follow the 
beasts? Undoubtedly the great masters, who are the great 
innovators, will go their own way. If the craftsman is filled with 
wisdom of heart to devise cunning work, like Hur and Aholiab, 
he will chiefly take counsel with the wisdom that is in him. 
Genius will raise him above his critics, and in time raise them 
too nearer to his level. The lesser geniuses too, if we would not 
have art made vulgar, must follow their best lights, though 
they may not claim to be infallible. But apart from genius, 
we must consider the conditions under which works of art are 
produced. One of these is, that the artist must live by his art, 
is in fact a purveyor of what the public will pay for; and in 
the long run it is better for art that it should be so. Not only 
is the artist saved from caprice and dilettantism by working in a 
school and for a public, and stimulated by daily needs and by 
contact with competitors ; but the quality of his work is enhanced 
by his sharing in the action and passion of his city, his country, 
and his age and generation. Milton’s soul was able sometimes to 
dwell apart, because at other times it descended into the field of 
politics and theology. Wordsworth himself took his first colour 
from the enthusiasms of 1789; and we may set against the 
solitude of Beethoven and Bach the busy life of Handel and 
Wagner. The craftsman is strengthened and even uplifted by 
contact with the earth. Again, the desire of praise and the 
dislike of blame may be an infirmity, but to be without it is to 
be less or more than man. Even Dante, the most scornful of 
poets, takes pleasure in the thought of the honour which was 
brought him by his bello stile. Again, to work for a public 
provides a limitation, and keeps the artist from the extravagances 
born from a belief in his own omniscience. Again, it is part of 
charity to labour for the pleasure and profit of men’s souls, as 
it is to minister to their bodies in hospitals and prisons. 

The craftsman, it may be said, will not work for the public 
unless he thinks the public worth working for. He will not con- 
sider their likes and dislikes unless he believes that they have 
right to likeand dislike. Whatisthis right? Of the things which 
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we like and dislike, nine out of ten are shared by emperor and clown. 
The public is dull, vulgar, incapable of distinction. But the 
public is also of like passions with the artist. The artist and 
poet are creators and “shapers” of the common stock of ideas, 
putting into new forms what the old world knows, or how should 
it learn of them? If the world knows, it has the right to express 
its knowledge in terms of praise and blame, to learn new things 
by listening, and to refuse its ears to what is pitched in a key too 
fine or too abstract to reach them. The judgment of the world is 
not the same thing as the fashion of the day; but even the 
fashion of the day has its justification, and the artist who belongs 
to his day finds good in it. Fashion was present at the birth of 
all styles. Thirteenth century fashions enlivened the art of the 
thirteenth century. Euripides could only have existed in the 
Athens of Aristophanes. 

What fashion has accepted comes upon its trial before a more 
serious tribunal, and much of it perishes. What fashion rejects 
at first may have its turn later, like Berlioz’ music. But in most 
cases the first hearing is decided by fashion: that is to say, the 
work must be in the spirit of the time. It is one of the conditions 
that the wise, the craftsmen, that is, should not be the sole judges. 
They may not agree among themselves; they are divided into 
schools and parties; they are rivals as well as critics; and their 
business is to act, not to judge. So it comes to the laymen, wise 
and foolish, to decide what they will listen to; and their 
judgment, imperfect as it is, is based upon common sense and 
common feeling with each other and with their teachers; and 
after all the laymen would decide, whether the artists agreed 
or not. 

No doubt the public likes much that is bad ; and each generation, 
while making its own mistakes, must wonder at the taste of the 
last. But the question is not so much whether the public likes 
what is bad, as whether it dislikes what is good. For a time, no 
doubt ; witness Browning, Beethoven, and as many more instances 
as you please; but if the vow clamantis persists it will be heard 
at last. The thesis cannot be proved, for by the nature of the 
case the contrary instances are lost; if the Miltons are silenced 
by public apathy, they must remain inglorious; but it is 
probably true in the main, that what has no qualities to please 
the crowd wants something indispensable, and that there are 
enough sensible people in the world to regulate the likes and 
dislikes of the crowd. 

We come to the conclusion that craftsmen are not only their 
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own public. Plato might put it that the layman (his own word) 
is the natural standard of everything. He would prove that the 
wearer of shoes is the judge of the shoemaker, the listener the 
judge of the fiddler and the fiddle-maker, the citizen of the law- 
maker, and so forth; and according as it suited him, he would 
make us believe that ignorance is to judge knowledge, or in- 
telligence, as represented by the more instructed laity, to judge 
the men of practice. 

The poets wish it were otherwise; or they say so. From 
Horace’s Odi profanum vulgus to the last shriek of an outraged 
novelist, the authors have exclaimed against their critics and the 
public, the inner ring of laymen who find fault, the outer ring 
who will not read them. Perhaps they do not quite sincerely 
mean it—for if they did, would they not keep their poems in 
their desks ? 

Art, in short, need not be vulgar because it is popular. The 
poets and painters and musicians must not work “for the long 
ears,” as Mozart said; but the ears, like those of the Faun in 
“Transformation,” take a more human shape by listening. 
Barbarism grows civil by being brought into the presence 
of great models. The Goths learnt civility by contact with the 
Roman Empire, the outer framework of which they destroyed. If 
our craftsmen work in the spirit of humanity, as did Scott and 
Handel and Titian, they will reach humanity through its husk of 
barbarism or vulgarity. If they set themselves apart, and con- 
temn the mob, they will sing their songs to deaf ears, and paint 
their pictures for blind eyes. There is no fear of the greatest 
artists keeping aloof. Joachim does not wish to play only to 
ears polite. Giorgione painted palace walls for gondoliers to 
stare at. Shakespeare himself, caring chiefly for the censure of 
the one, needed also the whole theatre of others. The weight of 
numbers tells for something. The Elizabethan poets wrote for 
an age as well as for all time, and their likeness to their age secured 
them immortality. 

It is only the charlatans who pretend to despise the public 
altogether, and set up a standard of eccentricity and ugli- 
ness as the test of refinement. After all, their “ Yellow Book” 
is a commonplace affair; a matter of attitude rather than 
invention. Topsy-turvy, a plain man might call it. The sane 
world will stand upon its feet and let them practise their 
gymnastics. 

I crave pardon of my masters for seeming to instruct them. A 
critic is only a particle of the circumambient atmosphere. But 
that is the medium in which they work; and they gain, not 
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lose, by working in accordance with their conditions. It looks 
like a contradiction, but it is true, that the few must be influenced 
by the many, the wise by the unwise. The wise will win at last, 
but the wisest suffer fools gladly, and learn from them as Jaques 
did, and do not desire to dwell on heights too distant for the 
mass of their fellow-creatures to hear and see them. 


C. 








Sirs. Mary Chiddimore. 


Onz of the quaintest characters that I came across in my small 
world in Devonshire was Mrs. Mary Chiddimore. 

I had often seen her curious little figure going up and down 
the streets and in and out of the houses (she was a great visitor) 
before I made her personal acquaintance; and I felt sure as I 
watched her that she was a person to be known. 

Though prepared from her appearance to find her a great oddity, 
I cannot really say that when I paid her my first call I was at all 
prepared for the strangeness of my reception. 

Almost at first sight she had established a nodding acquaintance 
with me—I think she patronised all strangers ; partly with a view 
to gratify her natural curiosity, but of course still further with a 
keen eye towards some possible advantage to be reaped from 
them. 

I yielded easily to her somewhat importunate requests that I 
would “gie a luk t’ her,” foreseeing that the amusement her 
society would be likely to afford me was well worth the trifles it 
might cost; and knocking at her door early one summer afternoon 
was bidden to enter. 

Somewhat timidly I fumbled with the latch; I was not much 
accustomed to the poor, and I always thought it more polite to 
them to wait outside until they opened their doors to me. 

As I paused, however, I heard her voice again inside, bidding 
whoever it might be there come in; this time with a flow of strong 
impatient language that hastened me extremely. 

Probably she thought it was some neighbour, or a travelling 
pedlar calling with his wares; it was full early for a patron to be 
out. At any rate I hurriedly stepped in. 

The room seemed somewhat dark, especially when coming into 
it from the bright sunlight, and for a minute I could only wonder 
whence the voice I heard had come. 

Looking round in search of it, I spied the curious little figure 
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seated on the floor in a corner of the room; her knees drawn well 
up to her chin, and her hands clasped round her knees. 

Nothing disconcerted by my unexpected appearance, she bade 
me warmly welcome to her house, without a thought, however, of 
rising to receive me. 

She never even changed her extraordinary position, except to 
unclasp a small brown hand, with which she waved me to a chair 
near by. Reclasping it, she gently rocked herself from side to 
side, explaining that she mostly sat like that herself; it was a 
convenient posture and easy to get up from. 

Unconsciously I pictured some of my acquaintance in the like 
position, and 1 felt they would not agree with her ; I even found 
myself a trifle glad she had not seemed expectant I should join 
her on the floor. 

The littie room seemed fairly clean, but had no quaint attraction 
in it save herself. Poor woman, she was evidently badly off, and 
her farniture was of the scantiest possible. Two or three chairs 
and a round black table, some china dogs on the chimney-piece, 
and some flowers in the window, seemed to form her chief 
possessions. 

After this I got to know her very well, and though I found her 
a source of constantly varying amusement, yet she turned out to 
be something of a torment too. 

In my goings to and fro, for instance, I should often have 
preferred a quiet passage through the village, instead of having 
frequently to face a group of much amused cottagers. For Mrs. 
Mary, I soon found, would watch for an hour or even two the 
coming of a favoured patron ; and on seeing her a street or two 
away would go straight out to meet her. 

Stopping at the distance whence she thought her voice would 
carry, she would point a finger at her, and commence in loudest 
tones a blessing, or a tale of woe, or anything she thought most 
useful at the moment. 

The cottage doors would straightway open all around (amuse- 
ment was of value in this quiet place), and groups of women 
quickly gather near, eager to hear “Granny’s latest,” and also to 
watch with interest its result. 

Mary was a born beggar, but at this time I could hardly blame 
her for it. 

She had no means of making her own living, and at any rate her 
begging was a study with her, and a play of wit. 

She would pit her powers of purse-assault against your powers 
of purse-defence, and would far more value sixpence won by sheer 
diplomacy than a shilling carelessly bestowed. 
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Mrs. Chiddimore (to give her her right title) was always 
dressed, both summer and winter, rain and sunshine, indoors and 
out, in apparently the same clothes I saw her wear at my first 
visit. 

They consisted of a black skirt (a “tail” she called it) and a red 
and black plaid shawl; a white bandage bound tightly across her 
forehead, and a lilac sun bonnet. (On Sundays and such special 
occasions the sur bonnet,was of black drawn silk instead of lilac 
cotton.) 

The shawl had its own tale, as most things had about her. 

“Tt were gied me, me dear,” she said, “when I lived up tu 
Coombe. I know’d t’ Miss Morleys up tu Barniford, and they 
cums in one day, and they says, ‘ Granny, here’s a parcel for ’e.’ 

“T upsand makes me curchey, and I says ‘ Thankee’ tu’un; and 
when they’s gone, I luks t’ what they brings me. He” (Devon- 
shire pronouns are most promiscuous) “ were made o’ stripes all 
colours, and as I did not know what for he were, I wored him as a 
sharl. 

“One day when I were walkin’ ‘long t’ road, I met t’ Miss 
Morleys, and I makes me curchey tu’un. I seed ’un luk t’ one 
anither, and they laughs, but they says naught. Next day 
they cums in with anither parcel, and they says, ‘Granny, 
here’s a sharl for ’e, and ye needn’t go t’ wear t’ bed quilt 
any more!’” 

Throughout the village I found she was regarded as a witch, 
and no sailor ever cared to cross her path for fear she should ill 
wish him, 

She acquired this character solely, I think, from her appearance, 
for I never heard that she laid claim to supernatural powers. 
Her appearance might certainly, however, have justified the 
name, and perhaps in olden days it might have landed her in 
trouble—she was so uncanny looking. 

Her face is difficult to describe in words, depending as it did 
for much of its effect on the very original character it seemed 
to have the power so subtly to express—still, the features were in 
themselves remarkable. 

Jet black hair fell carelessly out both above and at the sides of 
the white bandage that she wore across her forehead. Eyes 
equally black seemed to glitter—both with their own life and 
with their constant movement. Before you knew her long you 
found their glances, though so swift, were keen enough to take 
in, not only all you showed, but much you thought you hid. 
The nose was rather large, and both nose and chin were pointed— 
altogether it struck you that she had too striking and clever 
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face to have done no more in life than beg a pitiful existence 
through a world that at the best had been barely kind to her. 

She had a marvellous command of language, used on all 
occasions without stint, both to frighten her poorer neighbours 
and to blarney her rich ones. 

A “critch” with which she walked added greatly to the 
picture, and served as well at times to emphasise her words to 
very good purpose. 

Of her husband there is no record, and by the time I knew her 
all her children except one had died. This one—a son—lived with 
her, as did also a young girl called Maisey, supposed by all to be 
her grandchild. Maisey was, in fact, no kind of relation to her. 
She was a waif left upon her hands by a lodger long since lost 
sight of, but whom she had befriended. When the mother deserted 
her, she reared up the child as her own, and never in her greatest 
straits had she found the heart to send her to the workhouse. 

One room of her house was at this time let to a poor old man, 
who apparently had no one in the world belonging to him; with 
him she was on what can only be described as “ fighting” terms. 

Soon after I knew her the son got a bad chill, and after quite 
a short illness, died. The loss of his presence did not seem to 
affect Mary much, but she was greatly troubled about the welfare 
of his soul; indeed, she frequently dwelt upon the present state 
both of his body and soul. 

Much of her talk on this subject was too gruesome to repeat. 
She evidently thought that neither was in very satisfactory state ; 
the one not much better off, perhaps, than the other. 

I often tried to comfort her, or to give her thoughts a pleasanter 
turn; with little success, I fear, for ever and again as she rocked 
herself to and fro in her favourite posture on the floor, she would 
suddenly interrupt me with some such startling fresh reflection as 
this: “ Lor’, poor Dick, he mun be black enoo’ by this time!” 

Her mind was comforted at last, she told me, by a peculiar 
vision that she had. Every night she saw a brilliant star appear 
at the window of her room. It came in through the glass straight 
across to her bed, and after resting some few minutes, shining 
brightly on her pillow, vanished. 

The vision troubled her at first, but one professing to under- 
stand such things assured her it was sent to tell her of Dick’s 
happiness; she then felt quite content about him, and the vision 
ceased to appear. 

She was great upon the supernatural at all times, and very 
ready with her stories of the dead. 

At this distance of time most of her stories have slipped my 
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memory ; and indeed did I remember them, I expect one would 
but. find their chief worth lay in their quaint teller. 

I remember that on one occasion she described to me the death 
of a near neighbour, and her subsequent return to life at the 
end of three days. This woman had given her her experiences, 
which were very strange. 

“Granny,” she told my friend Mary Chiddimore, “I’ve been 
up tu t’ gulden gates o’ Paradise, but t’ angel there what kep ’em 
said he wud no let mein. I know though that t’ vicar’s wife be 
dead, for her cum’d up tu t’ gulden gates, and passed me by, and 
went right in while I stud there.” 

Curious to say the vicar’s wife had died during those three 
days in which the woman lay in what must of course have been a 
trance, and there was no way in which she could have heard of it 
unless she had half unconsciously taken it in from the talk of the 
people at her bedside. 

Mary had another story as to the truth of which she had no 
doubts herself. 

A bad woman of her acquaintance—especially given to the use 
of foul language—lost a little daughter. While the child yet lay 
in her coffin in the room above, the mother continued to indulge 
in her usual language down below. So bad did this language 
become that the neighbours remonstrated with her for so doing 
while the child lay dead in the house. She merely jeered at them 
with language even worse, till suddenly they were one and all 
startled into silence by three loud knocks on the floor above. 
Knowing there was no one in the upper part of the house but the 
dead child in her coffin, they were terrified and afraid to venture 
up. At last gathering courage, Mary and some others went up 
the stairs together, and found to their great horror that “the 
little coffin was stud up on end, and the dead child on his feet 
within.” 

(A corpse apparently has no sex, for Mary called it “he” like 
other inanimate things.) 

Her own funeral as well as mine were also fruitful subjects for 
her tongue. 

She liked to dwell upon the honours that she hoped I should 
receive at mine, and she was tempted, I am sure, to wish that 
she might see it, for after these conversations she would often 
whisper as she said good-bye: “Ye might, dear, go afore 
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me noo’. 
She had no wish to go before she need herself, though not 


averse, if she thought her friends’ interest flagged sometimes, to 
make as though she were going. 
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One day she pretended she was very ill—dying, she thought ; 
indeed, she sent for me to wish me fond good-byes, and to beg me 
“sun to follo’.” A neighbour fearing she was really ill, stayed up 
with her, and at midnight, seeing she was still awake, proposed 
her taking some beef-tea. Mary sat up in bed, abused her in a 
flow of her choicest language, and demanded a large plate of 
bacon and potatoes. 

She got it, and she ate it, and seeing that interest had revived 
in her, she was up again and all right next day. 

Though poor I do not think that at the time that I first knew 
Mary she was suffering any serious want. 

Her supplies were drawn from various sources. The parish 
helped her with a small allowance, and the church with a weekly 
dole. 

She got besides in one way or another numberless gifts 
from her richer neighbours whom she blarneyed; and if ever 
things ran short, she made no scruple of walking into the 
houses of her poorer friends—there, with the flow of lan- 
guage kept purposely for them, she demanded even what was 
on their tables. 

She was without exception the cleverest beggar I ever came 
across, and would almost wheedle the shoes off your feet while you 
were giving her something else. 

Her birthday was of course a favourite device, and I fear that 
she got shillings at all times of year in honour of it. 

The lodger I have before mentioned helped to pay the rent of 
her little cottage ; but he was not an enviable inmate, or one that 
most people could have put up with. 

He was nearly as dirty as a human being well could be; but 
the “fighting” terms on which he and Mary lived prevented all 
possibility of making an arrangement by which she could give his 
room a weekly cleaning. 

Things came to a climax on this point one day, for on looking 
in to see the poor, lonely, aninviting creature, I found his room in 
such a state that I felt it absolutely necessary it should have a 
thorough scouring out by someone. 

As he unhesitatingly refused to allow Mary to enter his domain, 
I hired a woman from outside to clean it. 

Poor Mary regarded my arrangement with great resentment. 
It was not that she objected to the cleansing of the room—of that 
she was very glad; and she would not ordinarily have objected to 
a stranger cleansing any part of her house as long as it cost her 
nothing, but she strongly objected to the notion of a shilling 
finding its way into any pocket but her own; and in a lesser 
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degree she objected to the loss of so fine an opportunity of 
revenging herself upon her enemy. 

Finding her remonstrances in this instance of no avail, she 
affected great dejection, and hoping much I “ wud sun follo’,” she 
said she wud go say her prayers, and ask the blessed Lord in 
heaven to receive her soul that very night. 

A brother of mine came down from time to time to stay with 
me. The first time that she saw us together she called me 
imperatively aside to ask me who he was. 

On being told, she looked him up and down, revolving in her 
mind what “ points” he had that she could admire. 

In order to gain time, and at the same time imply a little 
flattery to myself, she began by opening up a running prelude 
such as this: ‘ Your brither? your brither? your brither ? nay, me 
dear, that be never your brither.” By the time I had again 
assured her that he was, she had made up her mind as to his 
“ points,” and exclaimed in a loud voice intended for his benefit 
as well as mine, “ Lor then, me dear, he du ha’ butiful legs!” 

Mary’s “ points” in a person were generally made with great 
discernment, entirely, I am sorry to say, with some personal 
application. In my brother’s case (he wore knickerbockers), we 
found out afterwards that she had an eye to the reversion of his 
stockings. I suppose it was the only part of his dress she thought 
she could make use of. 

With the idea of the stockings in her mind, she felt it would 
be wise to dwell still further on the beauty of my brother’s legs; 
and a few days afterwards she found another opportunity of 
speaking of them. 

She had come up to my house to fetch some soup, but instead 
of going away again she kept restlessly moving about the kitchen. 
The cook at last remonstrated with her for constantly peeping 
round the door into the hall. “I be lukin’ for your gentleman,” 
explained Mary. “I be lukin’ for ’is legs; for he du ha’ butiful 
legs.” On receiving no encouragement from cook, who did not 
appreciate Mary as much as I did, she remarked again after a 
long pause, “I thinks o’ his legs.” 

Having obtained after a time the wished-for stockings, she 
became very demonstrative whenever she met my _ brother, 
insisting, to his great embarrassment, on kissing his hand, while 
her usual audience of villagers looked on. 

So constant did this demonstration become that he had at last to 
dodge down back streets in order to evade her. Still, in spite of 
his avoidance, she affected him nearly as much as myself, and 
called him always “her gentleman.” I had long been “her lady.” 
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My sister, who was also sometimes with me, was never honoured 
by this term; indeed, Mrs. Mary ignored her as much as possible, 
dismissing her from her mind with the greatest indifference, and 
calling her “that there little tiny one.” This not from my 
sister's lack of bodily size, but that as for some reason she 
had failed to turn her to practical advantage, she was quite 
unworthy of her notice. 

There were not many social amusements in our small place, but 
Mary (or Granny, as all the neighbours called Mrs. Chiddimore) 
always took advantage of any that turned up, whatever were the 
principles or politics involved. 

She often went to temperance meetings, though by no means a 
teetotaler. 

She regarded them simply as a social amusement to be obtained 
for nothing. The fact of there being a collection at the end did 
not in the least disconcert her. When the plate was handed to 
her, she would wink solemnly to those around, and say with great 
equanimity, “I am sorry, Mr. ’All, that I’ve left me rurse at 
‘ome on the pianer.” 

She told me one day how she even got admission, without 
payment, to a temperance tea and féte. 

“One day,” she said, “ when I were sittin’ t’ hume, I seed crowds 
0 people going up long, so I takes me critch an’ I scralleys a’ter 


‘un. I sun cum’d tu t’ gate o’ t’ field where they was al a settin’, 
an’ Mr. Murch, t’ scavenger man, he were a keepin’ t’ gate. 
Mr. Murch, he says t’ me, ‘Granny, there’s sixpence t’ pay.’ So 
I lukes tu’ un, and I says, ‘Mr. Murch, some day ye might ’appen 
t’cum tu t’ gulden gates o’ Paradise, an’ I might ’appen tu be 
there afore ye, an’ I might ’appen t’ say tu’e, “sixpence t’ pay, 
Mr. Murch.”’ Mr. Murch, he luk’d curious-like, and he says, 
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‘Granny, go right long in, an’ sit e’ doon. 

By fits and starts she was a frequent attendant at our little 
church. When there she placed herself in the most prominent 
position possible, in order to improve the occasion and draw 
attention to herself. 

Full of guile, I have even seen the quaint old creature draw 
her chair a trifle forward before the service began, and furtively 
watch for the entrance of her favourite patrons. As they came in 
up the aisle, she would shut her eyes and make as though she 
had not seen them, and yet as they passed by, with skilful touch 
she would raise her “ tail,” and display for their edification a leg 
bandaged from foot to knee with scarlet flannel. 

I have no doubt she thought this church-going was a necessity 
at times for the better security of the church dole. 
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At other times she would be months away, and one day [ 
asked her how this was. ‘0’ times,” she said, “when I goes tu 
t’ church, I ha’ a fit.” “A fit!” I exclaimed. “’Tis so,” she 
answered, “a fit i’ me eye; right i’ me eye!” 

Poor Mary! times were not always good, in spite of all her 
cleverness. 

One day, when I returned from a long absence, I found she had 
been carried off to the neighbouring workhouse. 

She had been really ill at last, and there had seemed no other 
way of giving her the attention necessary ; so while yet unable to 
resist, she had been taken off and placed in the infirmary. 

I have often wished to hear her tell of her experiences there. 
Perhaps I may some day, for she is out again, though she has not 
returned to this her former home. 

Maisey, her adopted granddaughter, has married well, and 
taken her to live with her. 

There she has far greater care and comfort than she ever knew 
in all her life. She needs it at her age; but yet, 1 think, some- 
how, in her heart she will not like it as well as the careless, 
clever, vagabond life she lived before. 


E. M. Orp MarsHatt, 











Brother Paul's Intention. 
By MRS. W. 8. BURTON. 


Cuapter J, 


“Pray ”—said Brother Paul, earnestly, “ pray for my intention!” 

Day after day this request was ever on his lips. The moment 
he came in sight people knew what he would say; if he came to a 
priest in the city he would, if possible, ask him to pray for his 
intention; and when he thanked the good shopkeepers or house 
folk for contributing to his sack, he added, “do me a greater 
kindness—pray for my intention!” 

What that intention was, was known only to God and his 
Confessor. 

Poor Brother Paul! His was a well-known figure in the city 
and neighbourhood of Florence. He looked fragile, but he 
considered himself strong enough to do hard work, and trudge 
many miles four times a week to collect food,—not so much for the 
community as for the poor. 

He was a Tuscan of the slender type; regular features, brilliant 
eyes, grey hair and bushy, grey eyebrows. He looked sixty, but 
he was scarcely fifty. He had an active brain, and a heart that 
forced his body to consider any fatigue or labour welcome and 
light, ifonly it added to the bank of charity. His convent was 
about six miles from Florence, at the edge of a very poor little 
village up in the mountains. It had the reputation of being a 
casket of art treasures. Tourists and collectors drove up to it, 
and so brought a little money for the poor folk who stood round 
like children, staring at the grand new-world men and women, 
who, thinking them picturesque in their patched clothes, threw 
them money. 

A few years back this was true. It was a home of beauty as 
well as austerity. Now the austerity was emphasised by poverty ; 
the art treasures were gone—by order of the King and Government. 
The new order of things had begun—the greatest good to the 
greatest number ; which, translated, meant—take from the church, 
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where few go to pray, the fine works of art which can be seen by 
the many in galleries; and teach “the many” mysteries of line 
and colour, instead of inspiring the souls to prayer and sweet 
devotion. Besides, the sale of their works brought money to the 
state coffers, and to the men who transacted the business. 

When the change came there were forty monks in that house. 
Now, there were five priests and three lay brothers; the rest were 
dispersed—like the apostles, in groups of two or three—passing 
to strange countries as missionaries. 

One day an American, Mr. Joshua B. Montgomery, arrived with 
his Murray in his hand, demanding a sight of Casaceleste’s grand 
picture of the Crucifixion. 

“Tt is no longer here, Signore,” said Brother Paul. 

“But it is mentioned in Murray!” said Mr. Montgomery, 
assertively. 

“It was here, Signore. But so long ago is it since it was 
carried away, that—though my eyes ache for a sight of it—they 
have almost forgotten how to weep.” 

“<TItis a masterpiece—the best specimen extant of Casaceleste's 
work,’”—Mr. Montgomery read from his Murray. 

“The Signore cannot find words too laudatory for our lost 
treasure,” said Brother Paul. “It was a wonderful picture! Caro 
Signore, you may well believe me, it had a power in it—so tender, 
so terrible, so anguish-giving, so consoling! It could touch the 
hardest hearts. If you your own self were now standing before 
it the tears would reach your eyes, your heart would throb, and 
you must fall on your knees to say one little word of contrition 
and gratitude to the Divine Lord who suffered for you and me, dear 
Signore, and to the Holy Mother who stood beside the cross.” 

“Was it a large work?” asked Mr. Montgomery, wishing to 
avoid noticing the emotion which had brought the “forgotten” 
tears into Brother Paul’s eyes. 

“Come and see. The place is still desolate.” 

Brother Paul led the way into the chapel, which in its 
architectural proportion was so beautiful, that although now 
the’ walls were blank over many of the altars, an involuntary 
exclamation burst from the visitor’s lips. 

“Thieves and robbers!” He began, with voluble indignation. 
“T guess—in my country—somebody would know the reason why 
—the wretches!” 

“Hush!” said Brother Paul, gently. “If the Signore has 
something to say, let it be outside the church. The dear Lord is 
very patient. It is true the best of everything has been carried 
away, but He whose first shelter was a stable is patient. He 
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knows we do our little best, and give Him our all. If the Signore 
will step into the porch, I will show him what I mean.” 

Left alone for a moment, Mr. Montgomery’s eyes wandered 
freely round the church, and he noted strange incongruities—lace 
of the flimsiest, commonest kind on altars of exquisite beauty, 
carved by fingers that loved the work; a series of small brass 
lamps of modern make in place of the seven silver lamps which 
Murray told him were of rare Eastern workmanship; a painting 
of the Assumption, very blue and white and pink, and a perfect 
caricature of the work it pretended to reproduce, made all the 
more hideous from the depth of tone in the frame which was part 
of the church, old black wood carving, rising from the ground and 
spreading into a cornice surmounted by a crown of starred lilies. 

“Come, caro Signore,” whispered Brother Paul, looking in at 
the door, “I cannot bring it, will you kindly walk this way ?” 

It was to a sort of workshop that they went. Brother Paul 
produced a large frame, in the centre of which was a small 
photograph of the Crucifixion. “A visitor had most kindly sent 
it,’ he explained, “from Vienna. One of the lay brothers had 
carved the frame; before it arrived, there had been a misunder- 
standing as to the measurement—but it would not look bad, the 
space over the altar was so large. It was rather good for the 
frame to break the space.”’ 

“And you mean to put that up in the space where the picture 
used to be? A sort of a specimen acorn from the oak that has’ 
been felled? I shouldn’t do that.” Mr. Montgomery frowned, 
and shook his head. “It will disfigure the place, according to 
my notions. Have you got a visitors’ book?” he asked suddenly. 

Brother Paul could not say. 

“Why I ask is this. Some people, wherever they go, write 
their name. I don’t say as I don’t do it myself. I'll do it now, 
if you have the book; but it shall mean something. I’m not a 
man whose words are a tinkling harp or a sounding cymbal: I do 
as well as talk or write. I don’t agree with your government—I 
don’t hold with robbery and desecration—it won’t bring any 
blessing with it. I don’t generally talk of blessings or cursings, 
but I mean it’s a disgrace to civilization to let buildings which 
are of no doubtful elegance speak of the past generations and 
bring shame to the present nineteenth century. I tell you what 
L'il do, I'll give you a picture, a Crucifixion that shall match with 
the building ; no copy of the past—a picture of the day! I know 
where to put my hand on it. I have not seen it, mind, but I’ve 
read about it. Realistic? why, they say you feel as if you could 
stretch out your arms and lift the body off the cross; and as for 
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size—I guess it will reach from the altar to the roof! You can’t 
have it for three months, because it’s in an exhibition; but when 
that’s up it shall come straight down here, carriage paid. You 
can tell your Abbot, or Priest, or Bishop, or whoever he is as 
accepts such things, that Josh. B. Montgomery promised it; and 
down Wall Street—any one will tell him—his word’s as good as 
gospel. If you get me a pen and ink I'll write it down for you to 
show. It will cost six thousand dollars,—but I don’t mind that, 
if I make up my mind.” 


It was not for Brother Paul to refuse, nor to accept ; in fact, the 
American’s Italian was rather difficult to understand. However, 
Mr. Montgomery knew what he had written, and with praise- 
worthy generosity fulfilled his promise to the letter. 

And thus it was that one of the wonders of the modern world 
of art was bestowed on this out-of-the-way, barren convent in the 
hills above the city of flowers—Florence the dear, Florence the 
beautiful. 


Cuapter II. 


It seemed like a fable. Brother Paul took Mr. Montgomery's 
written promise to the Prior, and told him all he understood of 
the American’s sentiments. Then the paper was put away, and 
no more was thought about it, except by the old Lay-brother. He 
hesitated as to putting up the photograph of the fine original 
which had been taken from them for ever—perhaps, after all, the 
picture might be given them: and until then the wall had better 
remain bare. 

But the autumn had only begun when a letter from the 
American Consul informed the Prior that a large case had arrived 
in the city, addressed to Brother Paul at the Convent. A few 
days later, a pair of white oxen toiled slowly up the hill, bringing 
the unwieldy burden to the despoiled church. 

It was a new sensation for the good Fathers and Brothers to 
receive a gift. They had seen statues, pictures, vestments, even 
votive offerings of gold and silver, and choice vessels and old lace 
carried away from them; but to receive, as a free gift from 
stranger, a gift which had cost a fortune, and was even the talk of 
the world—that, indeed, was new to them. 

“T have one suggestion to make”—said the Consul, who had 
come over to present the gift in person to the Fathers: “Shall it 
not be a loan to the church, thus safe from the covetous eyes of 
those who might seize it?” 
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“The church cannot accept it as a loaw”—said the Prior. 

“_As a loan never to be asked for, yet to enable Mr. 
Montgomery to claim it as his, in defiance of any attempt of 
others who might seize it?” 

“Nay,” said the Prior, “it may not be. The sin be upon the 
head of those who would again take from us the little that we 
have !” 

It was anxious work unpacking it. The village carpenter, and 
blacksmith, and barber were all there, with screwdrivers and 
hammers to get out the screws and nails. It was hard to be 
patient. Brother Paul flitted about, his bright eyes sparkling 
with excitement. 

“Tt is a stupendous work!” he said to the crowd of simple folks 
who had followed the cart to the convent gates, and now waited with 
a patience and sympathy that can rarely be found, except in such 
a childlike village as this St. Andrea, to see the great case 
opered. 

“Six thousand dollars! a good thirty thousand lire,” said one 
man to another, meditatively. 

“ And the Government will be red with shame when they hear 
of the prodigious generosity of this strange American, who is also 
a heretic, and yet had a heart of pity for the empty house of our 
dear Lord.” 

“St. Andrea will be spoken of, all through the world; and half 
the city will come here to look.” 

“Tt is a great thing that consolation should be given at last to 
the Fathers.” 

“The Blessed Madonna herself will smile from amongst the 
angels, when she sees! ” 

“It never can take the place of the Casaceleste—the great 
Crucifixion ; but—30,000 lire—! ” 

In awestruck voices the simple folk chatted, forgetting the 
grape gathering, the bread making, and the washing in the 
tremendous excitement of the' great gift. It took an hour to 
unpack, but it was done at last. The lid was removed, but a 
white sheet hid the picture from view. 

The excitement was so inteuse one could hear the choking, sob- 
like catching of the breath as the whole mass of villagers crowded 
together, their hearts throbbing with emotion—partly religious, 
partly mere wonder and curiosity. 

The Consul waited the permission of the Prior to uncover it. 
It was given, and one of the great gems of modern art was exposed 
to view. 

Brother Paul scarcely dared trust himself to look up. 

VOL, CXIII, 24 
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Yes, it was immense. It had a plain, broad, wooden frame, 
and the painted cross on the canvas was hardly less real. The 
figure was life size, painted with spirit and knowledge. So real 
was it that the tearing flesh and spurting blood made one shudder; 
muscle and nerve and true contortion were all there; the agony 
had been well imagined, skilfully depicted. 

Why was it, then, that all these simple, devout folk were not 
upon their knees ? 

There was a profound silence. 

It was too large to be seen at one glance. 

A second cross was dimly indicated to the left. A strange, 
wild face peered out of the darkness—the penitent thief—all the 
details of this figure were so obscure that they could not be easily 
traced, but—the Christ? Yes—the head was thrown back upon 
the shoulder, bent over in the languor of death, and the lips were 
swollen, cracked, and black; the glassy eyes, rough beard, and 
glittering teeth clenched together in despair—yes, it was all 
there, very real; and what the American had said was quite true 
—one felt that it would be possible to lift up that solid, round and 
fleshy body, lift it and ease the wounds—if—if—it was a terrible if 
—if one could have touched so revolting an example of human 
nature ! 

With anxious eyes the people looked into the faces of the 
Fathers and Brothers. 

No one seemed able to speak. 

At last the Consul said: “ It is indeed a stupendous work! Truth, 
reality, dexterity of brush—and drawing that defies criticism.” 

“Maybe,” said Brother Paul, trembling with agitation, “it 
may be the greatest painting in the world . . . but, caro 
Signore, the artist has forgotten ; it is Barabbas he has crucified— 
not our Divine, our loving Saviour, Jesus Christ!” 

“It is true! It is a true idea—it is truth itself! Brother Paul 
has seen the truth!” said some one in the crowd. 

Many voices murmured, but no difference of opinion was 
expressed. 

“ Barabbas—yes, it is Barabbas! What a caprice—what a 
mistake !” 

“The Fathers will never place it in their church. It would 
offend the good God, to place over the altar such an insult to Our 
Lord!” 

They were a rustic people, but at least they could see and feel 
that no mere realistic humanity could take the place of the 
majestic devotion, which, representing the sentiment of sorrow 
and suffering, appealed to the hearts of the beholders, constrain- 
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ing them to raise their souls to the contemplation of that which 
no canvas can represent, but ought to suggest—the truth that the 
Divine King suffered the death of the cross. “Jesus, our Lord, 
was crucified.” 

It was a terrible shock to the whole community. The 
generosity of the giver still excited admiration and gratitude, 
though “ the gem of modern art” was relegated to the deserted 
chapter-room, and the photograph of Casaceleste’s picture was 
finally placed in the midst of the great stark wall, a melancholy 
remembrance of what had been. 

Then it was that Brother Paul made his great intention; which 
was—to pray to God for the gift of grace to those on whom the 
genius or talent for painting had been bestowed, that again the 
churches might be filled with holy representations of Christian 
truths. 

Days, weeks, months passed on, and no event broke the quiet 
routine of the convent life. A few extra visitors drove to see the 
chef d’euvre which had been presented to the church, but no 
effect, either from their visits or Brother Paul’s prayers, could be 
seen. Still he prayed on, and asked for prayers. ‘I may never 
see any result,” he said to himself, “ nevertheless, so long as I live 
I shall pray for the same intention. It is a debt we Religious owe 
to our brothers, the painters of the past centuries !” 


Cuapter III. 


For more than a year Claude Holden (who held the Royal 
Academy travelling studentship) had been studying in Rome, 
There he made friends with Mario Bandinelli, who induced his 
father to allow him to stay at his deserted villa at St. Andrea, for 
the vintage. 

The villa nearly filled one side of the village street. The 
gateway—with a lovely Della Robbia shrine—made a corner at the 
very beginning of the hamlet; the high stone wall hid the lemon 
and oleander garden and gave the street a dreary look, and sent 
back terrible heat from the white stones, scorching the inhabitants 
of the poor little houses that were irregularly ranged along the 
other side of the way. Presently the street widened; and the 
house itself rose high, intercepting the view of the valley, the air, 
and the sunshine. 

“Mind he understands that he pays no lodging-money,” said 
Signor Bandinelli to his son, “only feeds himself; and (if he 
pleases) gives a trifle for service. That Ido not ask, but neither 
will I inquire about.” 


2a2 
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“He is English!” replied Mario, with a sudden movement of his 
fingers and open hand, that to his father expressed without words 
the common opinion of the English—proud, generous, honest. 

Thus it was that Claude Holden came to St. Andrea. Marietta 
(the bailiff's wife) took him over the great wandering house, and 
he chose the rooms he would occupy: a bedroom, overlookin 
the valley, and commanding a great expanse of sky to satisfy his 
love of light and colour, and a small room that opened on the 
street, to give him shade, and the chance of seeing the manners of 
the people, quite unobserved. It happened to be a grand year for 
the vintage. The village was gay. All day long the ox-carts 
were busily journeying from the fields to the cellars, where the 
winepresses awaited the precious burden of grapes. 

Claude Holden was in a paradise. He could hardly breathe or 
decide what to do first. From early morning to the last glimmer 
of light, he was always beginning something new. Rapid sketches 
of light and shade, in character as well as atmosphere; for the 
busy life around him and the extraordinary enthusiasm of the 
laughing, singing, labouring people, forced him to get a good 
twenty-four hours’ ordinary work done in every twelve. 

“Ah!” said Brother Paul with a sigh, as he looked at a sketch 
of two little children hiding in a bower of vine leaves; “ he can 
paint, he has a heart for nature—but he is English!” 

However, before long he had shown Claude over the church, 
and the disappointing picture had been displayed, and with it, the 
sorrows of his heart. 


“It isa grand subject,” said Claude, “ and very superb work 
—wasted!” 

“You have it, dear signor—you have it!” said Brother Paul, 
rubbing his hands together in joy at this appreciative sympathy. 

“Yes, it is wasted—but that is not altogether the fault of the 
painter; it is the world, society, the times, the way of thinking.” 

“T am an ignorant man!” murmured the Lay-brother, depre- 
cating his inability to follow the young man’s line of thought. 

“ What I say is this,” returned Claude, with all a young man’s 
dogmatism, “either take it from its own standpoint, and paint 
it with your most exquisite imagination—or leave it alone ; absolute 
realism is impossible, because what men call realism is, in fact, 
materialism. Name them, if you dare, in one breath—materialism 
and the Divine Lord. I don’t feel it as you do, but I agree that 
this picture is not fit for a church. Why not sell it and 
commission some great man to paint you a new one? Or, what 
would bea million times better, buy back the old one—Casaceleste’s 
fine one—you could not do better!” 
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' That is impossible. It is only this Government that sells its 
treasures. And now, who is there that paints Divine Christs— 
Holy Madonnas?” said Brother Paul, with a sigh. 

“T have not thought about it,” conceded Claude, honestly, 
“a3 I said, it is the tone of thought and the mode of life that bars 
the way, and the great difficulty of the models; where, I ask you, 
(and you can answer me with more reason than most) where can 
you find any face divine enough to inspire a worthy representa- 
tion of such a theme ?” 

“And the signore has always been a heretic!” said Brother 
Paul, under breath. 

“Heaven forgive you,” replied Claude, “but, when I was a 
little child, I was a Christian.” 

“And, now?” asked Brother Paul, a faint hope dawning in his 
heart. 

“Now, unworthy, unworthy! but,” said Claude, excitement in 
his voice and manner. “I have an idea—just a glimmering of an 
idea. I have seen a face—not here—no, no, miles and miles away 
—in Germany. I believe I have a sketch of it, too—at the 
Passion Play. You know of it, no doubt—” 

“No, no.” Brother Paul shook his head sadly. 

“Well, at the Passion Play—the Christ has a head that might 
serve indifferently well, if you had a great painter, a man of bright 
imagination and warm heart.” 

“The signore knows much of the world,” said Brother Paul, 
unable to follow Claude in his enthusiastic realisation of what 
might be possible, if only the right painter could be found, and 
the right model. 

“It is something beyond knowing the world,” thought Claude, 
more than usually grave, as he watched Brother Paul draw the 
curtain over the costly desecration of the divine subject; “ one 
must needs get a glimpse of heaven itself, and span the universe 
with charity, before one can venture on, or even dream of, such a 
subject!” 

“Pazienza!” said Brother Paul, the keys jingling so softly in 
his nervous hands that they sounded like the distant murmur of 
sanctuary bells. ‘“Pazienza!” with a sigh, as he closed the door, 
and they again stood in sunlight. 

“By the Lord, I am sorry for you!” returned Claude, heartily. 
“and wish I had the skill, the genius, to be able to help you. I 
tell you what I might do, some day—make you a copy of the old 
Casaceleste’s work—miles away—I mean, not to be compared—any 
more than the wretched Judas Iscariot can be thought of as a 
disciple. The stamp of the apostleship and the noble beginning 
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(that will show in the design) ; but treachery after all (that will be 
in the technical execution). I have no genius, and how can J 
hope for a divine inspiration ?” 

“The signore painter has a lovely touch, and a pulse that beats 
at one with the heart of nature; and he is possessed with 
_ sympathy and charity. Not a bad beginning, if the good Lord 
wills——” 

“ Hist, hist!” Claude made the sound he had picked up from 
the students with whom he had been studying—‘“I pray you, I 
pray you. These are the qualities of the painters of long ago— 
the race that has died out—not such as I, a sinner.” 

“ Ah, dear young man,” said Brother Paul almost affectionately ; 
“ We are all one family, those of the past and the future, between 
whom we are the link. The same God gives the same grace, the 
same genius. The holy saints in heaven were sinners on earth, 
the great masters (of whom our dear Casaceleste was one) were 
students when they were young.” 

“My word, you are a philosopher, Brother Paul! If I were as 
good a painter as you are a teacher, the thing would be done. 
Even now I feel ashamed of what I have said to you, for though, 
at times, one feels as if one could paint anything, from the tiniest 
wild flower to the great mountains, the sky, the sunlight itself— 
yet, when the paint brush is in my hand I am baffled by a trail 
of vine leaves, and a child’s sweet face—poor me!” 

“ Pazienza!” murmured Brother Paul, “ pazienza!” 


Cuapter LY. 


Those vintage days were glorious; the peasants were such a 
handsome, good-tempered, hard-working set of folks. One man, 
beyond the rest, interested Claude. He was a tall, thin, wiry 
man, fair for a Tuscan, with what his friends called white eyes, 
which, in truth, were a full deep grey. 

He had served his time in the army, and had his medals for 
good service. He was the head of a family ; that is, he had the 
two children and widow of his brother (who had been shot when 
serving in Africa) to support, as well as his old mother. The 
women spun flax in the winter, and worked in the fields in the 
summer when they could. But they could not earn much, for 
Antonia had been weak and ill ever since the birth of her last 
child a few months after her husband’s death, and the old mother 
was almost past work. 


Their home was exactly opposite Claude’s rooms. Looking 
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across, he could see into the rough, dark place from which the 
villa had taken the view, not only of the great valley, but of the 
sky and the sunshine. 

He was the useful, active man of the village. ‘ Getting old ”— 
he said; in truth, about five-and-thirty, possessed with energy and 
a quick brain that wrapped his hard life in such very wonderful. 
surroundings, that the stern realities were lost to him in the 
beauty of the thoughts in which he lived. He was not a great 
talker, but a very persistent doer of any duty, pleasant or 
disagreeable, that came to hand. 

His was a poverty that amazed Claude. He rarely possessed 
two shillings, although he worked so hard. He had two sets of 
clothes: blue linen trousers and striped red and blue shirts, and 
one old coat and a hat that had seen much service—but which to 
Claude was delicious in tone and form—pulled down on his high 
narrow brow, pinched off at the side showing the beautiful ear, 
and bringing into relief the line of the head and the neat chin. 
It was a great, soft hat that shielded him from the sun, but in 
spite of it (except quite high on the forehead) he was tanned a 
lovely bronze olive, with scarcely a vestige of red in the whole 
ascetic face, except in the lips. He never wore boots, except on 
Sundays or feast days, yet he walked many miles every day to 
fetch and carry for the neighbours and earn a few pence, or to 
sell garden produce. He was a capital salesman. Every one in 
Florence knew Maso. His voice was enough to distinguish him, 
though his song was only to extol his beautiful cherries, or 
apricots, mulberries, field salad, or roughly made slippers. During 
the vintage he rarely came to the city, he had the luxury of 
steady work for the five or six weeks of the wine-making. Claude 
had sketched him a dozen times, he was so picturesque. 

But no matter what Claude did he was haunted by the voice 
and earnest face of Brother Paul. A great fight was going on in 
his soul, as to whether it would be right for him to steal time 
from his studies and Academy picture, to make an attempt ata 
reproduction of Casaceleste’s great work. 

“T don’t see why I should—but again I don’t see why I should 
not; everything is practice. Ill have a shot at it, if I can get a 
good photograph of it.” 

So early one morning he went into town, not only to buy the 
photograph, but to have what he called “a scamper” through 
the fine art and Uffizzi galleries, and revive the sweet impression 
of his favourite works, Almost all of them were religious. 
The wonderful gaunt, stiff, yet heavenly Botticellis, and Fra 
Angelicos, the Lippis, and that face for which he had such 
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tender reverence, Leonardo’s angel—the angel of the discovery of 
his genius. 

Coming home, a break in the stone wall gave him a view of the 
distant mountains and a grand effect of light upon the bare rock 
which fired his imagination. He rested a moment to make notes 
of the wild beauty of the cedars, cypresses, and ilex, dotted 
against the bright clear sky. The rest of the way his thoughts 
dwelt not only on the work of others—work accomplished—but 
that other delicious thing, that which was yet to come, his own 
and other men’s, —men he admired and hoped much from. 

“By George!” he said to himself, trudging along in the dust, 
“what a time I am having—a perfect intoxication of loveliness 
and opportunity! Inspiration in the very air itself, and pictures, 
ready-made, springing out of the common life!” 

He could hardly eat or drink, though he was tired and ex- 
hausted. He had a great screen in his workroom, and on it he - 
stretched his paper, anxious to put into form the ideas that had 
made his day so full and exalting. 

All day he worked. The design was there, the soft charcoal 
lent itself to his will, and the long tedious studies at the Academy 
stood him in good stead. He was obliged to model as he went, 
and account for each undulation in the perfect human form. Ah! 
what a wild meditation it was that accompanied the work— 
skimming the necessities of art, and plunging to the depths of 
the soul—as far as may be permitted to a mere mortal painter to 
enter on such mysterious, holy ground. The various emotions 
which made up “the bundle of bitter herbs” affected him, and 
opened before him a spiritual experience to which he had hitherto 
been a stranger, and which now forced him to an intensity of realism 
that exhausted him, body, soul, and heart, till he was nearly 
fainting with the effort to grasp, master, and express the chaotic 
infinite that defied his power of definition. 

His subject was the Passion. Behind the easel a big canvas 
loomed with a sketch of a crucifixion—begun for poor Brother 
Paul—in remembrance of Casaceleste’s picture. 

He was in a condition of spiritual excitement that made him 
blind and deaf to common wants and common thoughts, yet 
acutely alive to every sound or sight that could intensify 
emotion. A great flask of common wine stood on a small table 
in the corner; he poured some out, and held it to the light. It 
was a glowing ruby red. 

“The life blood of the earth! drawn from her breast, hidden in 
beauty of form, colour, fragrance—then crushed, changed—to live 
again and renew life, give strength, exaltation, vitality.” 
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There was a subdued clamour in the street. A hurrying of 
fect broke upon his thoughts, an assembly of all the villagers, 
with a strange suppression of voices. 

“Well,” he said to himself, putting down his glass—the 
weariness of over-exertion asserting itself—‘“‘I must leave it. 
To-morrow, I must make Maso leave his wine-tubs, and give me 
an hour or two, if no more: Fine head he has! If the Passion 
Play were given here, he would be the Christ; the long, pale, 
ascetic face, Nazarene beard, only too short. Cropping the hair 
go very close spoils him. To-morrow he shall sit for me. I must 
get the head in, before the design is stale.” 

There was a tramp of feet coming nearer; quite an unusual 
sound. The evening had closed in suddenly; it was too dark to 
see far down the road, bnt a lurid light touched the houses and 
was reflected from the glass windows of the room opposite, 
throwing round red spots of flame on to the white paper with the 
rough sketch. 

Claude moved to the window to look out. Some women below 
were crying; little children, clinging to their skirts, seemed 
affected by a strange fear. Torches in the distance swayed with 
the movement of marching along. 

“What an effect!” said Claude to himself, making a mental 
note of the scene. 

“Here they come—Antonia! Tonina! Ninetta!” shouted the 
women below. ‘ Your brother-in-law is at hand! See, the 
Misericordians are in the road—Maso will be here before the bed 
is laid open, or a pillow ready !” 

There seemed to be no reply; but Claude could see by the faint 
light of an olive-oil lamp of classic shape that the room opposite 
his own was being made ready ; he did not guess for what. 

But the tramp came nearer—sixteen men all marching in one 
slinging step, made a sound that echoed against those houses and 
sent dread into the heart. With curiosity very like anxiety 
Claude watched till they halted just beneath his window. 

“Too narrow—the staircase!” said the captain. 

“Try the window,” proposed one of the men. 

“Nay,” said the captain, “the casement is far too small.” 

“He will not endure the agony of being touched.” 

The hood of the litter was lifted off, and the crowd pressed as 
near as the band of Misericordians around it would permit them 
to come. Looking down, Claude could see over their shoulders 
who it was that lay suffering in the litter. 

It was the very man he had in his thoughts, and wished to 
compel to give him time and sympathy in his great work. 
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Maso the merry, contented, active, industrious ; now—Maso the 
agonized, crushed—dying. 

Suddenly the cry of a child—terrified—burst above the hubbub 
of voices speaking fast and low. A woman held a little boy in 
her arms, and lifted him so that he might look down on the 
prostrate man. 

“Dost thou see, thou wicked disobedient one?” she shouted, 
“dost thou see our Maso—hurt, dying—all through thee ?—thy 
fault—thy crime—thy disobedience ?” 

At each point she gave the child a shake that hurt him, and 
his ery roused the wounded man, who just opened his eyes and 
gave a low moan. 

“ Hist!” said the doctor, “keep the child quiet. Do not add 
to his sufferings by your reproaches.” 

“Besides, it is unjust—” said a tall Misericordian, who held a 
torch that showed the woman’s angry face and the child’s writhing 
figure; “ probably he did not know what he was doing.” 

“Let him see now then, and never, never forget the cost of his 
disobedience !” 

“Out of the way, there—back, back with you!” 

The crowd was forced to make a larger ring, that the Miseri- 
cordians might complete their mission, and carry poor Maso to 
his bed. 

At the sight of the pale, agonized face the women burst into 
loud lamentations, and Claude witnessed a sight that affected his 
whole life. 

And he heard exclamations he never forgot. ‘So good, he was 


—so kind!” ‘Ah, it was a sweet end to a good life—to die for 
a little child!” 


Carter Y. 


“ How did it happen?” asked Claude, getting into the road to 
inquire and sympathize. 

“It was that plague of a child!” said Angela. 

“The child ran out to the side of the gateway in the stone wall 
of the Villa Bianca, just as the ox-cart was going through, and 
the wheel would have crushed him, but Maso was near. He saw 
it, and reached over and picked him up,” said a man. 

“ And was caught himself?” asked Claude. 

“ That was it.” 

“Tt need not have been,” said Angela, who had been weeping, 
and now was angry and excited, though she was only a neigh- 
bour, “It was that fool of a Tonino, who saw Maso, and lurched 
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his oxen the wrong way—so, just as Maso had picked up the boy, 
the wheel crushed himself against the wall—his ribs, his hip, 
his body.” 

“Dio Santo! it makes me tremble while I listen,” said a man. 

“Poor fellow—he seems to be terribly hurt!” 

“The Brothers came out to fetch him to the hospital,” 
explained Angela, “and the doctor also came, and they laid 
him in ice, just where he was placed when they lifted him from 
where he fell. Ah! had you seen him, caro Signore—if only you 
had seen him—it was touching! It was very terrible—he could 
not endure to be carried, so, in the podere, on the vine branches 
(the leaves were in heaps on the ground) they laid him, his poor 
blood staining them—their leaves so green—oh it was pitiful, 
pitiful ! ” 

“T wonder they did not take him to the hospital,” said Claude ; 
“there, at any rate, he would get surgical attention.” 

“He wanted to be left where he was, but that could not be. 
So the Misericordians brought him home—he does not know—he is 
unconscious, they say—and will never wake again in this world—” 
Angela’s tears broke up her sentences, 

The Misericordians were gone; the tramp of their feet was 
almost lost in the distance, though the light of their torches 
appeared from time to time as they reached corners of the 
descending, zigzag road. Claude watched them for some time 
from the wall of the garden under the cypresses. Then he went 
back to his room. 

The road was quiet now, and dark. 

The room opposite seemed full of light. It was a poor place— 
0 very bare. Claude could see the bed, and the sufferer, a table 
with a white cloth on it, and some vine leaves and a crucifix, and 
candles in brass candlesticks. 

Sounds of lamentation—in women’s voices—came from the 
window from time to time. 

Claude could not bear to listen, nor to watch—but a terrible 
fascination held him. His soul seemed caught up into the 
mysterious land where the experience of pain opens the way to 
thought and emotion hitherto unknown. He wanted to tear 
himself away, and get to bed; and presently he passed into the 
other room, and tried to sleep as usual, but it was of no use. 

It was a wonderful night:—he never quite understood or 
remembered what passed—whether sleeping and dreaming, or 
waking and watching, he witnessed certain events. 

The stillness of the night was broken by the tinkling of a little 
bell; and a few men and women, half dressed, hurried into the 
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street—all knew the meaning of the sound—a priest on his way - 
to give the last sacraments to the dying... . + ‘a 
Maso, then, was not dead. ‘ “a 
Not dead, but dying; not unconscious, but in agony. ms 
The voice of the priest praying, and the responses of the people 
kneeling below in the street, sounded wild and strange. ‘Claude st 
heard them, and did not understand. 
But what Claude could see in that bare room filled his heart , 
with such a pity, that if sincere desire—even though too th 
incoherent for words—be prayer, he prayed :—prayed as he had st 


never had occasion to pray before—for relief from pain for that “i 
unselfish sufferer. 


He could see the priest’s hand moving to Liens: _He could see 


the sacred Host held high before those dying eyes—and then he , 
could see another face, so full of light and sweet compassion, that 
he could not recognise it. What were features or individuality | 


to him? It was a human soul he saw, mastering the veil of 
common existence, and shining with the passion of charity and 
devotion as though already it had gained the gate of heaven, and 
the divine light rested on it. : 
Yet that transfigured countenance was only the homely face of 
the poor, hardworking Lay-brother—Brother Paul. 
The minutes passed on. The commendatory prayer was over, 
the sufferer’s face of agony, and yet of faith, aspiration, hope, lost 
all expression. Sensation seemed to be ebbing. As far as human 
eye could tell, merciful unconsciousness had bridged the chasm of 
painful death. 


Carter VI. 


For many days Claude would see no one. Marietta was 
concerned. “He will not eat,” she said, “he will not sleep. It is 
true that he is young, yet even the young cannot live without food 
and sleep.” 

He lived with his paint brushes in his hand, labouring away to 
realise his ideal of the pictures he had sketched in on that eventfal 
day of his journey to Florence. 

Even when the light failed, his big lamp was called into 
requisition. A consuming fever was upon him. He worked as if 
in a trance which had snatched him away from common wants, 
and made ordinary intercourse impossible for him. 

At the end of a week or so (which had been passed almost 
fasting, mere bread and wine of the red, sour, thin sort, the only 
sustenance he had been inclined to take), he was perceptibly 
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thinner, his face all eyes. Marietta was seriously anxious about 
him, especially as he, who had always been cheerful and courteous, 
would not talk or listen, but was almost rough in his demand to 
be let alone ; until one day, when Brother Paul was coming slowly 
down the street, starting for the city on his usual round, Claude 
saw him, and called to him. 

“Come up,” he said, “I want -to ‘Speak to you. I have 
something for your eyes.” 

The young man threw himself on the rush-seated settle, near 
the window, to watch the face of his critic as the old Lay-brother 
stood before those two great canvases, the central figures of 
which were in, though the surroundings had yet to be worked out. 

It seemed ages before the Brother spoke, but his face betrayed 
the emotion awakened, which at length made his eyes bright with: 
the anguish of joyful tears. 

“Carissimo mio,” he said at length. ‘ You have it, you have 
learnt it—how? When? Who shall say? Like Casaceleste, 
you have painted with your soul, with your heart, with, the 
genius, inspiration, of grace! I—I know nothing of the art of 
painting, I am a poor creature, but I can feel. It is sublime! 
That life in death (pointing to the Crucifixion), that fortitude, yet 
fear (pointing to the Christ of the Passion), ah me,ah me! I feel 
my heart melting.. The light of heaven itself is in that sorrowful 
face. It is a dream that only your good angel could reveal! 
Such a countenance, at once so human and divine! Not of this 
earth—ah no, caro Signore; who in this sad world could ever be 
dignified with the light divine, except our blessed Lord Himself?” 

“Surely, some of His friends,” murmured Claude, as though 
dreaming. 

When Brother Paul had left, Claude was conscious of extreme 
fatigue. The tension of the last four days relaxed, and he seemed 
to be very ill; though it really was only the exhaustion of the 
body, which had been so severely treated by his emotional soul. 

Marietta was alarmed, and fetched Brother Paul in to see him, 
as he lay on his little bed, in a darkened room. 

He did not know what to think of himself, he felt so ill; and 
all the world seemed so distant, so unimportant. 

“Shall I die?” he asked Brother Paul, who came daily 
to see him, 

“Caro mio, but you have died—died to your old self; you have 
reached the land of the happy few who have eyes to see, ears to 
hear, and a heart to understand!” 

“Tam so tired!” said Claude wearily. 

“You must come into the air and sunshine. Come to the 
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garden. You have been too much alone. Come to the convent, 
Get back to your work, and put to good use the genius with which 
it has pleased the good God to endow you.” 

“Yes,” said Claude, “I must go to work again. If one could 
but put on the canvas what one knows ought to be there, it would 
not be so hard.” 

“Pazienza!” said Brother Paul, with a kindly smile that 
reached the young painter’s tired soul, it was so full of confidence, 
hope and sympathy. 


Cuapter VII. 


Before many days had passed, Claude had changed his quarters, 
and was painting in the great chapter-room. Sympathetic 
companionship was thus given him, and, like the painters of old, 
he lived in very great simplicity, and earned his bread and 
lodging with his brush. Each member of the little community 
had a special devotion or idea, and was thankful to the painter 
for any sketch he could give them, if only it embodied their 
aspiration. 

In the early spring a bitter disappointment and a great 
satisfaction came to him simultaneously. He sent his great 
picture of the Passion to London, together with studies made 
in the vineyards and the streets. 

“Ah, yes!” said the great men (of the Gethsemane picture), 
“A very promising work, but there should have been more 
attention to details. This is not the Holy Land, far too verdant! 
Still, it is promising. But the studies,—the studies are 
excellent!” 

That was the disappointment, and the verdict came just when 
the painting of the Crucifixion (not a copy of Casaceleste’s, but 
his own rendering of the terrible subject) had been formally 
installed in the large carved oak frame where once the old 
master’s great work had been venerated. 

In vain had Claude protested. “It is not worthy! Each day 
I see some new defect—it is bad! IfI could paint it again, it 
would be better—different !” 

“ As if a picture were the work of a day, and a magic wishing- 
wand!” said Brother Paul. “The Church is not a picture 
gallery, or Art school—Heaven forbid!” 

“Ah, it is not the technical part,” replied Claude. “The 
drawing is all right, I am pretty sure, and as for the painting, 
one never does get quite what one wants ; but that doesn’t trouble 
me much. It is the whole picture! It lacks dignity, spirituality, 
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perfection of beauty—it lacks everything—and yet in one way it 
has its merits; but it is not what I hoped for, what I meant, what 
it might be, if only I had the power to do what I mean!” 

“But who has seen, can see, your dream? Happy you, to have 
an ideal so much greater than that with which we are so 
content !” 

All the villagers flocked to see it, and‘from the country round, 
and the city itself, men of all classes came to look and admire. 

“Well,” said Brother Paul, who was with Claude in the sacristy 
one day when quite a crowd of visitors had flocked into the 
usually desolate church ; “now see for yourself. Was it devotion 
you wished to inspire—love to God and Our Blessed Lord—or 
admiration for your own skill and genius? Ah, they will not 
forget the young painter, never fear! But see for yourself if your 
object is not gained. Every look of sorrow in those faces, every 
tear that falls slowly from those eyes, is a witness to your success 
—what more do you need?” 

Claude, though still dissatisfied, was consoled. 

“That is your vocation,” said Brother Paul, rejoicing in the 
young painter’s triumph. “Any one, who can paint at all, can 
paint a cup, a flask, a pretty woman, or a tree; but it is a very 
special gift of the great God Himself to be able to touch the heart 
and awaken a divine sympathy. Dear young man! Dear 
friend of my heart, that treasure has been given to you!” 

Claude looked up, and again saw the light of enthusiasm in the 
worn, unselfish face of the poor Lay-brother. 

“Tf I have it,” he murmured low, “it is from you I gained it.” 

“No, no!” replied Brother Paul, “not me; it is from the good 
God Himself. There are many gifts, but in all the same spirit!” 


When Claude returned to Rome to complete his studies, his 
career was virtually determined. A strange contentment filled 
him. He went back to England, and met with a moderate 
success; but life in ordinary society hindered his work, so he 
established himself in a quiet suburb of Paris, and set to work on 
things that suited him—pictures for which, as Brother Paul had 
phrased it, he had a vocation. 

And the great public responded to his touch, so that in a few 
years he was known as the best modern painter of religious 
subjects. Students flocked to him, and a little community sprang 
up round him. But Claude could not be a mere professor. He 
would give any help he could, but he must be free to devote his 
time and energy to his own work. 


“T thought the time was past for this sort of thing,” said an 
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American, who had made a point of seeing the studio as one of 
the sights of the Art world. ‘“‘ Art for art’s sake’ is the doctring 
of the day, not Art for dogma, history, or imagination. I see 
you lean to the traditions of the past, not the realism of the day.” 

“Do I?” said Claude, amused at his visitor’s arrogance. “J 
have always tried to do my best to represent with absolute fidelity 
whatever comes to my brush.” 

“You do! Well, you’re not singular. I once bought the most 
costly religious work that has been in the market for many a year, 
bought it, and paid six thousand dollars for it. That was realistic, 
if you please—a fine Crucifixion, with a body that you could swear 
you could lift from the cross. Yes! I bought that and gave it 
to a church that had been robbed—yes, sir, robbed of its art 
treasures. You may have heard of it; it’s down by Florence, and 
the story is given in Murray. That’smycard. It wasI who gave 
the picture, Joshua B. Montgomery. If ever you're down that 
way you might look at it, and see what realism can do for 
religion.” 

“T am much interested to see you,” said Claude. 

“T like your heads,’ volunteered Mr. Montgomery, “and I like 
your brush; it’s neat, but it’s rather niggling. I like a broad 
effect—but, I say, what made you take to religious painting at 
this time of day?” 

“ Because it suits me.” 

“ Inaugurating a new school?” 

“ Rather reviving an old one.” 

“Tt’s to be hoped you will have students who will do as well as 
yourself. You have something in your work, just a something, I 
can’t exactly explain it, but I see it—ethereal, you know—lofty. 
I wonder how you got it? It’s not so realistic as some painters 
are, but—but I like it—yes, I like it, but how you get it, 
passes me!” 

“ I saw a face transfigured once,” said Claude slowly, as though 
paying a debt of honour; “I saw a soul shining so brightly with 
spiritual fervour, charity, compassion, that it made me feel of how 
little importance is the physical form compared with the spirit— 
that is all.” 


“Something, I guess, in your eyes as well?” 

“Maybe!” said Claude to himself, though he only bowed to his 
visitor ; but in reality he felt that it was mainly owing to Brother 
Paul’s Intention. 





